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Hpring. 


Now fades the last long streak of snow 
Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 

By ashen roots the violets blow. 


Dip down upon the northern shore, 
O sweet new year, delaying long; 
Thou doest expectant nature wrong, 
Delaying long; delay no more. 


What stays thee from the clouded noons, 
Thy sweetness from its proper place ? 
Can trouble live with April days, 

Or sadness in the summer moons ? 


Bring orchis, bring the fox-glove spire, 
The little speedwell’s darling blue 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 

Laburnums, dropping-wells of fire. 


0, thou, new year, delaying long, 
Delayest the sorrow in my blood, 
That longs to burst a frozen bud 

And flood a fresher throat with song. 


Now rings the woodland loud and long 
The distance takes a lovelier hue, 
And drowned in yonder living blue 

The lark becomes a sightless song. 


Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 
The flocks are whiter down the vale, 
And milkier every milky sail, 

On winding stream or distant sea; 


Where now the seaman pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 
To build and brood and live their lives. 


From land to land; and in my breast 
Spring wakens, too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 


Alfred Tennyson. 
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A CORONET OF THORNS. 
BY J. V. PRICHARD. 


“ My salad days; 
When I was green in judgment; cold in blood, 
To say as I said then! But, come, away. 
Get me ink and paper. 





— Shakespeare. 
iF 


Few, if any, of the minutiz of social life so stimulate anticipation and 
invigorate the pulse as does that familiar pause of one’s carriage as it links itself 
to the train of equipages that is leisurely creeping onward to claim the hospi- 
tality of some festal mansion. 

Any woman—especially she who numbers her triumphs in the lists of flirta- 
tion by the accumulation of withered bouquets in the old chest in her garret— 
will acknowledge that during these moments of charmed tedium, a vagrant flash 
of light or burst of music slipping out upon the night through momentarily 
unclosed doors has done more for the circulation of her blood than could all the 
electricity that Thales and Franklin combined ever dreamed of conjuring from 
the penetralia of amber or a cloud. 

Something akin I myself experienced upon a certain occasion, when the 
sudden halting of the facre which I had selected with due regard to the respecta- 
bility of its appearance, the livery of its cocher and the presumptive agility of 
its steed, aroused me to a realizing sense of my surroundings. In a word, 1 
had nerved myself to the ordeal of paying my devorirs to Madame la Marquise 
de Grand-Chéne, at that period a reigning beauty and one of the prime favorites 
at the Court of the Second Empire. 

Though endued with a reasonable amount of righteous curiosity, I am 
inclined to doubt whether I should have progressed thus far had I not dreaded 
a philippic from numerous friends across the sea, who had bidden me not to 
leave Paris without seeing Judith Arbuthnot, as they still familiarly termed the 
grande dame. Added to this mandate, General Barrymore Graves, our Consul- 
General at the French capital, had observed during the dinner which he tendered 
me in recognition of the letter of introduction which I had inflicted upon 
him :— 

‘Indeed you must not leave Paris without seeing Madaine la Marquise. 
She is, par excellence, one of the sights.’’ 

‘* How so?’’ I queried. 

‘Qh, in the way of marvelous beauty and wonderfully preserved youth,” 
was the careless reply. 

‘Is that all?’’ I murmured. 

The affable general seemed to catch the unsophisticated disappointment ip 
my tone. 

‘* What more would you have ?’’ he inquired. 

‘“*T scarcely know,’’ I answered, adding with the abrupt chivalry, which 
crescent years have sadly toned, ‘‘ perhaps I do not relish the idea of a country- 
woman being classed among the sights of Paris.’’ 

To my annoyance I noticed that my courtly host suppressed a smile as he 
replied :— 

‘‘Pray pardon me. I believe you told me as we came to table that you 
had known Madame la Marquise when she was a Miss Arbuthnot, of Boston.” 
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‘Our families were well acquainted ; but as Miss Arbuthnot was six years 
my senior, she was already a young lady before I was put into trousers. 
Besides, she went abroad with her mother when she was sixteen, and I have not 
seen her since.’’ 

‘You know, of course, that she has been the wife of Monsieur de Grand- 
Chéne for the last eighteen years.’’ 

‘Yes, I believe she was married a year or so after her arrival in Paris.’’ 

‘Which facts establish the age of madame ; she must be thirty-six.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I replied, swiftly considering my one score and ten years. 

«« And, as I said before,’’ remarked the general, ‘‘she has a wonderfully 
preserved youth. Indeed, her admirers accredit her with barely a quarter of a 
century.” 

‘* And her detractors ?’’ 

Graves filled my claret glass as he rejoined with the utmost good humor :— 

‘*I, who scarcely venture to claim the pleasure of Madame’s acquaintance, 
am more sincerely her champion than even you. I do not admit that she pos- 
sesses detractors.”’ 

‘Then will you tell me candidly your impression of her ?’”’ 

“Well, I consider Madame la Marquise de Grand-Chéne a thorough 
woman of the world. Even in Paris she is of the French, Frenchy; of the 
monde, mondaine.”’ 

We rose from table. 

‘*Yes,’’ added the general as we paused upon the threshold of the salon 
ere we joined Mrs. Graves and her sister, ‘‘I think you will find our fair com- 
patriot quite as I depict her. However, there is no reason why you should not 
attend her last reception for the season to-morrow evening. You will see her 
at her best. Look me up in the conservatory about eleven o’clock and give 
me your opinion. If we disagree,’’ with a laugh, as he linked his arm in mine 
and led me into the room, ‘‘you may send your seconds to me; I shall be 
at your service.’’ 

‘‘Then bespeak the kind offices of Monsieur la Baron at once, my dear 
Barrymore,’’ exclaimed Miss Cartwright from the dimness of an embrasured 
window where 1 discovered her ensconced in company with a loose-jointed 
young Frenchman with a military air. She was a St. Louis Cartwright, a 
family famed for their varied beauty ; at least, so report said, and I had no 
reason to doubt since Miss Cartwright was really very pretty in a plump, bird- 
like way, while Mrs. Graves was tall, sve/fe and singularly reposed. __ 

‘I beg your pardon, Sophy,’’ said the general, who was a trifle deaf, 
“what did you remark ?’’ 

‘‘ That if you intend to fight a duel, you cannot do better than to secure 
Monsieur le Baron as your second,’”’ exclaimed Miss Cartwright with a smiling 
glance at her neighbor ; whereupon—though I am certain the fellow did not 
understand a word of English—the loose-jointed limbs were gathered up with 
commendable alacrity and the young nobleman advanced towards us where we 
stood within the pale of mellow lamp-light. 

‘Since Monsieur le Baron is so eligible a supporter,’’ said the general, 
laughingly, ‘‘ hospitality compels me to present our guest that Ae may enjoy the 
advantage of the first choice.”’ 

Thereupon he formally presented Monsieur le Baron de Lamar. 

We bowed stiffly. I admit that I was not favorably impressed by the gen- 
tleman’s abundant yellow hair, expressionless eyes and flabby cheeks; therefore, 
I felt that I could afford to be generous and permit him to represent the gen- 
eral in case of necessity. Divining that the obliging baron and I were not 
destined to ‘set horses’’ with any degree of docility, Graves led the young 
man back to the vicinity of Miss Cartwright, thus leaving me to join his wife, 
who sat beside a table whereon a dainty service for café-noir had been placed. 
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‘‘ What has been the point at issue between you and my husband ?”’ she 
inquired, as I approached. 

‘Our country-woman,’’ I replied, ‘‘ Madame la Marquise de Grand-Chéne, 
Have you met her ?”’ 

‘« T have seen her.”’ 

‘«Then you are not acquainted ?’’ 

Mrs. Graves raised her lovely brown eyes with prompt candor. 

‘“No,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ I am not acquainted with the lady.’’ 

‘‘You must go to Court occasionally.”’ 

‘«As you say, occasionally,’’ replied the lady, handing me the tiny cup of 
coffee which she had been leisurely preparing. 

‘‘Madame la Marquise is a favorite at the Tuilleries, I believe,’’ | 
persisted. 

‘« Yes,’’ was the imperturbable reply ; ‘‘ 1 am told that she is much admired 
by the Emperor.’’ 

‘« Mrs. Graves,’’ I said, seriously, *‘ though somewhat my senior, Madame 
de Grand-Chéne and I were children together; our mothers were friends. 
Consequently, you cannot wonder at the interest I feel in her and my desire to 
call upon her.’’ 

‘¢ T should call upon her by all means.”’ 

‘‘Would you ?”’ 

‘‘ Decidedly, under the circumstances.”’ 

‘¢ You speak as though the visit would be a matter of tolerance.’’ 

‘“So it would be—to me. Since you crowd me to the wall, you must 
pardon me for saying that I do not fancy Madame de Grand-Chéne. I am 
unable to explain my dislike. I simply do not approve of her decause I do not 
approve. Nevertheless, I account her the most beautiful woman I have ever seen.” 

At this moment a footman announced the arrival of guests. 

Rising, Mrs. Graves bent gracefully towards me, as she added :— 

‘« Were all the scientists in creation to assure you that the moon was made 
of chalk, Madame de Grand Chéne, with the utmost facility, would be able to 
sway you in favor of the green-cheese theory.’’ 

‘T doubt it,’’ I replied, stoutly. 

‘We shall see,’’ she answered, with a smile, and glided away to accord 
welcome to her guests. 

As my fiacre came to a stand-still, on the following evening, in the line of 
equipages whose occupants were pressing to pay their homage to the regnant 
beauty of the day, I will confess that my feelings were of a decidedly mixed 
order, verging upon disorder. Naturally I recalled Judith Arbuthnot as I had 
last seen her, in all her queenly girlhood, recalled with a thrill of pleasure the 
straight, frank look her gray eyes gave me, from beneath their delicately-arch- 
ing brows, as she accepted my hand in farewell, saying :— 

‘You, too, will go abroad when you are graduated ; and, oh! how much 
more you will enjoy than I shall. However, if I am in Europe when you are, 
you must look me up and we will compare notes.’’ 

She was a whole-souled girl in those days, despite the leaven of coquetry 
in her nature, which had won her hosts of adherents among my own sex, while 
it had limited her quota of girl friends to a minimum. 

My carriage started forward, and paused between two rampant lions, jeal- 
ously clutching dim escutcheons that surmounted a pair of gate-posts. I leaned 
forward in my seat and caught a glimpse of a spacious courtyard, walled on 
three sides by rows of illuminated windows, beneath which a line of vehicles 
was slowly filing like a huge, shadowy serpent, with tiny, gleaming eyes at every 
joint. The glimpse impressed me favorably. I was convinced that Judith 
Arbuthnot had become a great lady, indeed. I felt that she must have floated 
until she had attained the high level for which she was intended. 
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A few revolutions of my carriage-wheels bore me to the verge of the forte- 
cochére, where another pause ensued. Again I leaned forward to discover that 
the carriage which had preceded mine had deposited three gentlemen upon the 
carpeted steps. I noticed that two of them torpidly pulled themselves together 
and threw away their half-consumed cigarettes with reluctance; that they stepped 
unsteadily ; that their attire was awry, and that their crush hats were poised 
rakishly upon their heads. I was amazed and annoyed. Later in the night I 
learned that the two unhinged gentlemen were the brother of Madame la 
Marquise and the loose-jointed Baron de Lamar ; that the third was the nephew 
of Monsieur le Marquis. 

A moment after, I found myself within the portals of the temple, sur- 
rounded by a group of obsequious footmen, attired in livery of peach-bloom 
plush, encrusted with silver, their heads marvelously becurled and powdered. 

Ever mindful of the succinct account I should be expected to give upon 
my arrival home of all I had seen, I endeavored to fortify my first impressions 
against oblivion. A rotunda of elegant proportions environed me, the walls 
enameled in a creamy tint, upon which graceful arabesques in silver shone 
with subdued effect. Upon two sides rose the staircase of spotless marble, the 
balustrades draped with garlands of stephanotis, the clustering, frosty bells of 
which gave forth a heavy fragrance that hung like incense upon the heated air. 
Aloft swung a huge lotus-bloom, that shed a soft radiance from out the heart of 
its crystal chalice, while beneath, upon the tesselated floor, was spread a 
Persian rug, its opulence of color contrasting superbly with the prevailing 
chastity of tone. 

In the dressing-room I was confronted By a familiar face—the face of Tom 
Arbuthnot, Judith’s brother, and a fellow about my own age. He had pre- 
ceded me into the apartment with his two confréres, and had recklessly flung 
himself upon a divan. By no means anxious to court his recollection in his 
present irresponsibility, I was about to turn away when he partially rose, 
exclaiming, in a voice that promptly riveted the attention of every man in the 
room : 

‘Great Scott ! where did you come from ?’’ 

“Is it possible that you remember me, Mr. Arbuthnot ?’’ I rejoined, in a 
lowered tone, which I vainly intended to be exemplary, ‘after all these years?’’ 

‘*’Gad, why not? You haven’t changed an atom, except that you’ve 
raised a moustache. You dark fellows always do well with moustaches. It’s 
hit or miss with us blondes, of which I’m a glaring example.”’ 

It was true; Tom Arbuthnot’s hirsute decoration was by no means copious ; 
even the rarified locks with which Nature had striven to clothe his cranium had 
parted company at the apex and had left a barren space which pitifully resembled 
those sandy patches which will sometimes crop up in unthrifty country. 

‘I’m devilish glad you’ve come, you know, old man,”’ he continued, 
struggling to his feet and taking my shoulders by assault between his hands 
and clapping me together as though desirous of testing the resistance of my 
collar-bone ; ‘‘ devilish glad; and Judith will be glad to see you, too. Deuced 
clever woman—Judith! Do you realize what a howling swell she is ?”’ 

- Shivering with apprehension, I bent fugitive glance upon the bystanders. 
Quick to divine my thought, this promising brother of a marquise continued :— 

‘“ You needn’t be alarmed. It’s all Greek to them. There isn’t a man in 
this room who understands a word I’m saying. By-the-by, do you see that 
British-looking chap putting the finishing touch to his bang in front of that 
mirror ?”’ 

I could not repress a smile. 

‘Now, would you ever take him to be a full-blooded Frenchman ?”’ inquired 
Arbuthnot with a comical assumption of despair. 

‘“Is he?’’ I queried, eager to humor his loquacity and escape. 
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‘Is he? Of course he is! He’s the marquis’ nephew, the Vicomte d’ 
Ormeau,”’ with a laugh and applying the manual crusher to my clavicle; ‘and 
what is more, he’s very much gone on Héléne. ’Gad, if he marries her, it will 
make me uncle to a duke, when he comes into his heritage !’’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’’ I said, bewilderedly ; ‘‘it may seem very stupid in 
me, but who is Héléne?’’ 

‘‘Héléne? Why, Héléne de Grande-Chéne, my niece, Judith’s daughter. 
Do you mean to tell me you didn’t know she had a daughter ?”’ 

I admitted my ignorance of the fact. 

‘¢ Certainly! Deuced pretty girl; nota bit like her mother in chic. A sort 
of violet-hid-in-a-dell creature ; just seventeen ; awfully clever though, and has 
got all the old man’s grit in a quiet way.’’ 

‘‘Her father’s, do you mean ?”’ I inquired tentatively, hoping to glean some 
idea of the marquis. 

‘* Bless your soul, no!’’ was the forcible reply ; ‘‘my father’s, her grand- 
father’s. You remember him, don’t you ?”’ 

By no means anxious to assist in Arbuthnot’s revival of reminiscences, I 
somewhat summarily cut short his boisterous merriment by asking whether I 
should have the pleasure of being presented to Mademoiselle de Grand-Chéne 
that night, 

‘« Not unless you can take unto yourself wings and fly into the the interior 
of France,’’ replied Mr. Arbuthnot finely ; ‘she’s at the chateau; prefers to 
live there the year round.”’ 

‘* Alone ?’’ I asked in amazement. 

‘‘Not exactly. She has twenty or thirty hired people about her—and her 
father.’’ 

‘¢Then the marquis is not with his wife !’”’ 

‘Lord, no! They see each other, on an average, twice a year, which 
seems to be a genteel sufficiency all round. It’s a case of June and December, 
you know. Flowers can’t stand the snow any better than ice can the sun. 
Stay where you are a minute. I want to speak to those fellows over yonder; 
then I’ll take you in to Judith.’’ 

For obvious reasons I preferred to take myself in to Judith, unassisted. 
A sudden efflux of gentlemen favored my determination, and passing into the 
adjoining apartment I found myself in an octagonal hall, the four lofty arches 
of which with their intervening panels hung with richly-hued silks lent it the 
semblance of an oriental pavilion. To my right and left spacious suites of 
apartments swept away to be lost in the sheen of massed lights, the reflection 
of mirrors and the umbrage of exotics towering luxuriously. As yet these allur- 
ing vistas seemed to be but sparsely peopled, while the arch that faced me 
afforded a view of a splendid sa//e. Upon the polished floor, that reflected the 
myriad wax-lights, men and women had paused in groups to converse, lounged 
upon the divans ranged along the gilded walls, or promenaded, inspired by the 
dulcet strains of an orchestra concealed behind a floral screen that veiled a 
miniature balcony crowning an archway at the farther end of the hall. 

Discerning no nucleus that would seem to suggest the presence of the pre- 
siding deity, I passed on towards the flower-crowned arch until I was arrested 
by the sound of a modulated voice and simultaneously descried a courtly usher 
in full regalia announcing the guests as they swept forward into an adjoining 
apartment which, by contrast with the radiance of the sa//e, appeared to exhale 
a dewy light. 

‘‘Monsieur le Comte de Belair,—Monsieur et Madame de Violet-Blanc,— 
Monsieur le Chevalier 4 

I waited to hear no more. A bevy of ladies and gentlemen passed me, 
and seeking to avoid the proclamation of my name, I glided among them and 
thus escaped the officialeye. The dimness of the apartment in which I now 
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found myself so bewildered me that for a moment I was unable to accommodate 
my vision to my surroundings. Presently, however, the cunning of the con- 
summate art which had been brought to bear upon the production of this sibyl- 
line-like grotto began to dawn upon me and somewhat ironically to account for 
Madame de Grand-Chéne’s reputation for possessing the secret of perpetual 
outh. 

: And yet, after a brief interval I bégan to realize gradually that the light 
was not so dim, so crepuscular as I had at first fancied. Such illumination as 
there was, was mellow yet searching, falling as it did through a screened orifice 
set in the dome that gracefully capped the circumference of this dainty adytum. 
To be sure, a certain wily fimesse had been displayed in the hanging of rich, 
neutral-tinted tapestries upon the walls, but they were memorial works of art 
that impased respect and formed an appropriate environment for the representa- 
tive of dignified nodlesse. 

The refreshing odor of violets massed in shallow jars permeated the atmos- 
phere, while through half-parted Aortiéres filtered the drowsy plash of fountains 
in the adjacent conservatory. 

Surrounded by a court, whose numbers were only limited by the confines 
of the chamber, stood Judith, Marquise de Grand-Chéne, a very queen with 
the soft light falling all about her. Swathed ina film of silvered gossamer, 
her stately head crowned with a wreath of leaves, among which dew-drops of 
diamonds quivered and gleaned, a triple band of the same aqueous gems upon 
her slender throat and arms, she looked a Naiad newly risen from the depths of 
some virgin spring. 

Notwithstanding her one score and sixteen years, her figure had preserved 
its youthful willowy grace; it was still perfectly statuesque,—not a single line 
out of drawing. Even in early life bearing a marked facial resemblance to the 
Princess Elizabeth, ill-starred Louis’ beautiful sister, Madame de Grand-Chéne 
was still more like that royal lady in the perfection of her maturity. I mar- 
veled that time had dealt so leniently with her, and could but think that her 
paths must have been paths of peace and happiness, as I noted how the delicate 
brows arched above the gray eyes fathomless with a calm content, how care or 
trouble had left no slightest penciling upon the fresh complexion, and how the 
soft chestnut hair swept low upon the classic forehead, full, rich, without a trace 
of tell-tale silver. 

Of all the women in that house that night, and they comprised the very 
flower of Parisian beauty, not one could compare with this fair American who, 
with the intelligent simplicity of conscious power, posed’to receive the homage 
of her world. 

- At last a break in the line of devotees occurred and I approached the 
shrine. 


II. 


If I had intended to afford Madame de Grand-Chéne an agreeable surprise, 
—which, perhaps, I may say without vanity,—I was not doomed to disappoint- 
ment; since the lady, taking a forward step, which set her panoply of gems 
a-twinkle, extended both her hands, accompanied by one of those arch smiles 
so characteristic of her and at the same time such a curious mé/ange of sincerity 
and coquetry. So unexpected was the gracious act, and withal so remarkable, 
judging by the discomfited stare I received from the lurid orbs of an Oriental 
In a bejeweled fez, whose tender compliments had been summarily punctuated, 
that I found myself quite off my guard and reduced to the necessity of tempo- 
nizing, as I had done a few minutes earlier with the maudlin Arbuthnot. 

‘“‘T am amazed that you remember me after all these years, Madame,’’ I 
faltered, painfully conscious of heightening color ;—since never for an instant 
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did the ferocious Bedouin lessen his fixed gaze, which seemed 40 threaten ven- 
geance upon me for the distinguished honor of which I had been the recipient, 

‘¢T remember you well and with pleasure,’’ replied Madame, witha charming 
smile ; ‘‘ but, if you please, we will not mention the number of years which 
have elapsed since we met.”’ 

‘‘ There is no reason that we should not,’’ I murmured, awkwardly. 

She released my hands and raised an admonishing finger. 

‘‘That dainty compliment is too purely Gallic to rest easy upon a New 
England conscience,’’ she laughed ; ‘‘ nevertheless, I am sincerely glad to see 
you, and thank you very much for looking me up.”’ 

Innocently enough, I burned to assure her that I had about as much need 
to enter upon a tour of exploration in her behalf as I should have to discover 
Notre Dame, when, by divination, she cut short my anxiety, saying, ‘‘I am 
well aware that I am not difficult to find when I am in Paris; yet I regret to 
admit that very few of my old friends take the trouble to call upon me.’’ 

‘¢ Perhaps not so very many come abroad,’’ I ventured, defensively. 

‘¢ Many do, however; I see a familiar face occasionally at the opera and 
in the Bors. But then, I do not blame them,’’ she added, quickly; ‘‘one 
cannot expect all affections to be as enduring as one’s own.”’ 

At this moment she raised her eyes above and beyond me, as though some 
sound or influence had suddenly assailed her; then, as a slight flush mantled 
her brow and the lustre of her eyes deepened, she supplemented: ‘‘ Come and 
breakfast with me at twelve to-morrow, and you shall tell me how it fares with 
each one of my old friends, severally.’’ 

She pronounced her mandate with fascinating deliberation, and though she 
once more gave me her hand, her eyes again wandered to that vanishing point 
behind me. 

Had I for an instant doubted whether I was dismissed from the presence, 
the announcement which presently left the lips of the ornate Cerberus at the 
door settled that point conclusively :— 

‘*Sa Majesté, l’Empereur !”’ 

A quick glance assured me that the sanguinary Arab had prudently folded 
his tent and silently stolen away ; and, following his example, I found myslf 
upon the threshold of the spacious conservatory, whence the tinkle of the 
fountains had originated. 

A hand touched my arm; and, turning, I confronted my host of the 
preceding evening, General Barrymore Graves.. 

‘I promised myself the pleasure of meeting you in this sequestered spot, 
you know,”’ he began, in his amiable way ; “ well, what think you ?”’ 

‘Think !’’ I echoed, aglow with my impression ; ‘‘ what can I think?” 

‘‘ That Madame la Marquise is the fairest of her sex.’’ 

‘* She is indescribably charming !”’ ‘ 

‘Amen to that! Now, as you will have no further opportunity of seeing 
her to-night, and as you doubtless relieve me from that possible carte/, suppose 
you come and smoke a cigar with me at the club ?”’ 

I gladly assented ; and, having made the round of the fragrant serve and 
the contiguous apartments, we were soon seated in the carriage and rolling dowa 
the twinkling Champs Elyseés through the freshness of the June night. 

On the way I hazarded the remark that I supposed I must have elbowed the 
choicest flower of the wez//e noblesse that night ; whereupon my mentor turn 
to me with his quiet smile, and very much to my surprise, replied :— 

‘* Not one isolated specimen.”’ 

‘« But I was presented in company with a horde of titled notables.”” 

‘* Undoubtedly ;—notables of the Second Empire. I will stake my official 
position that there was not one stray scion of the ancien régime among 
them.”’ 
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“You me@@ that Madame has uprooted the F/eur-de-Lys ?’’ I asked, with 
a laugh. 

‘¢T mean as I said before,’’ was the courteous reply, ‘‘ that Madame la 
Marquise favors Napoleon III.’’ 

‘« Which explains the estrangement that exists between Monsieur de Grand- 
Chéne and his wife,’’ I remarked, as I flattered myself, diplomatically. 

‘In part, no doubt,’’ answered my companion, guardedly. 

I would gladly have requested a full explanation of the cautious words, 
but at that moment we drew up at the club and a lackey advanced to open the 
door of our coupé. 1 had vainly hoped to be able to draw the General into a 
comfortable commérage concerning our beautiful compatriot after we had seated 
ourselves to the discussion of the promised cigar; but no sooner had we 
appeared than we were surrounded by gentlemen ; consequently when, at two 
o'clock, I returned to my hotel, I knew no more of the z#/riguant mystery 
which enshrouded the conjugal relations of Monsieur and Madame de Grand- 
Chéne that I did upon leaving the latter, hours before, with that look of proud 
expectancy upon her face. 

Verily, what can be more invigorating than the break of a June day in 
Paris? Possibly, it may be but by contrast with the aadlerte of the preceding 
night that the dewy fragrance lingering upon the crescent sunbeams, the almost 
rural peace and the cleanliness of the streets, woo one with Lethean spell to 
fancy that a new leaf has been turned, promising that another dawn shall find 
it unsullied by trace of human weakness or offence. Happily for Paris, her 
pavements are well washed and her misdemeanors hidden beneath fresh flowers 
whose perfumes disinfect the corruption that poisons her air! 

With high-flown imagery I soothed my jaded nerves in right Puritan style 
as I stood at the open casement and watched the clean-cut, inky shadows of a 
myriad leaves, coquetting with the lambent breeze, quiver up and down the 
the tawny facades of houses across the way. 

Just why I delivered myself over to such an access of philosophic rectitude 
it would have been difficult to explain, even at the height of my exaltation ; 
considerably more so when at noon I crossed the lovely Parc Manceau and 
passed muster beneath the vigilant glare of the lions that guard the entrance to 
the Hétel de Grand-Chéne. 

My card was received by a liveried functionary who threw open the door 
with a grandiose sweep, and, in answer to my inquiry concerning his mistress, 
answered me that I was expected and besought me to give myself the trouble 
of walking up-stairs. 

I was piloted through a suite of apartments which I had not visited on the 
preceding evening, and was ushered into acharming little retreat, whose jeal- 
ously-shaded windows gaze upon the inner garden of the hdtel. My name was 
proclaimed in due form, and I was left to meander among /fauéeuzls, ottomans, 
and puffs, to the side of Madame la Marquise, who languidly reclined before a 
quite too respectable wood-fire for a June morning, toasting the toes of her 
pale mauve slippers upon the silver fender. 

She delivered her slender left hand into my keeping for a moment, mur- 
muring : 

‘‘So kind of you to remember.’’ Then, in the same breath, she turned 
her eyes towards one of the windows, mentioned my name, and supplemented 
Itwith the announcement, ‘‘ My friend, Lord St. Grail.’’ 

Quickly following the direction of her glance, I encountered a very tall 
and slender man, leaning against the embrasure of the open window, and eying 
me with imperturbable scrutiny. I bowed, and the gentleman returned the salute 
with rather more than characteristic British reserve. 

He seemed out of sorts ; his long, absolutely colorless face and cold gray 
eyes wore a dissatisfied expression ; even his straight iron-gray hair, black eye- 
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brows and moustache bore a curious resemblance to the rigidity of an angry 
porcupine. His thin but powerful hands, ghastly in their scrupulously-kept 
whiteness, toyed idly with the cord of the Venetian blind, passing it from one 
to the other with a dogged pertinacity, as if weighing it. While in no waya 
a prepossessing personality, Lord St. Grail presented a creditable example of 
what is popularly known as the refinement of birth ; he was unquestionably an 
aristocrat and a man of the world; but, as I looked at him, | felt that one 
might as well fawn upon the Sphinx of the desert as to expect sympathy from 
such a monument of well-bred taciturnity. 

Who was this Lord St. Grail? 

As the tall enigma did not move, and my introspective attitude contributed 
to the awkward pause that succeeded my advent, Madame de Grand-Chéne 
suddenly relieved the situation by a light laugh and rose. 

‘* Well, come to my box to-night, my lord,’’ she said, addressing St. Grail, 
‘¢and you shall drive home and sup with me. Will that do?’’ 

She advanced a step with the soft lustre of her peignoir sweeping about her, 
cast her head winsomely to one side and smiled as one would coax a stubborm 
child. 

My lord relinquished the blind-cord reluctantly, dealt mea glance that 
embodied the glint of steel and gave vent, in a deep, melodious baritone, to the 
comforting assurance that he supposed the plan suited him if it suited her. 

His fordship then reared himself to the full of his excessive height, favored 
me with as slight an inclination of the head as etiquette would allow, and retired 
in good order. 

The instant the fortiére had falien behind him, the lady’s manner under 
went a surprising change. She linked her arm in mine with almost fraternal 
fervor and abandoning herself to the most fascinating display of good humor, 
exclaimed :— 

‘“‘Enfin! je suis libre! And now for breakfast and.a comfortable 
téte-a-téte.”” 

Permit mé to state that I led my hostess into an adjoining apartment where 
breakfast was served, cherishing certain preconceived ideas concerning a com- 
fortable ¢éte-d-téte; but it shortly transpired that my partner for that transaction 
entertained diametrically opposed views, since for more than an hour she toler- 
ated the presence of four obsequious mutes who came and went like shadows, 
never less than two being left on guard to superintend the process of mastication. 

_ At last, to my relief, madame ordered cigars for me and dismissed the 
retinue. 

When at last we were alone, she thrust the laces back from her arms, folded 
those statuesque members vpon the edge of the table, and seemed to draw— 
spiritually—very near me. In that brief pause I looked at her, studied her by 
the uncompromising effulgence of the sunlight that was reflected full upon her 
face from a mass of snowy hyacinths that fringed the open window, and 1 
marveled at the preservation of her youth. I doubt if, to a practised eye, the 
slightest touch of art would have been distinguishable ; she looked as she looked 
when a girl, only more beautiful, more exquisitely mature. 

Something of this must have been in my admiring gaze, for it was she who 
abruptly broke the silence. 

‘* What do you think of me?”’ she asked. 

‘*T think you a superlatively beautiful 

‘Thank you; but I want you at least to tell me the truth; if you do 8, 
you will say that you consider me a remarkably well-preserved specimen. 1! 
am, I know; why—heaven only knows.’’ 

‘** You are well in body and happy in mind,’’ I ventured, puzzled by het 
sudden gravity. 

She regarded me moodily for a moment ; then,— 
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‘‘ Doubtless you have no reason to think otherwise,’’ she said. ‘‘ Yes, I 
have health and to spare, and happiness enough to share with others. What do 
they say of me at home ?”’ 

Fortunately I mastered my surprise at the curtness of her demand, and 
replied :-— 

‘You are said to be a most fortunate woman.’’ 

«« And what is said of me here ?”’ 

‘« That you are the most beautiful woman in Paris.’’ 

She smiled as she responded :— 

‘« A very nice distinction. I appreciate your candor.”’ 

I was upon the verge of attempting to vindicate myself against this veiled 
thrust, when she added :— 

‘*T suppose you expected to see Monsieur le Marquis last night? ’’ 

‘IT must admit that I did,’’ I acknowledged. 

‘‘Why did you not ask for him while you were with me?’’ 

‘* Because your brother Tom forewarned me. He gave me to understand 
that—er—that——’”’ 

‘Our temperaments are incompatible? Was that it? Tom is a farceur ; 
he is not to be depended upon. Monsieur de Grand-Chéne and I agree toa 
charm; but my daughter has supplanted me in his affections, and—and I am 
cast adrift.’’ ; 

She had ceased to smile, and the words had a mirthless, almost defiant ring. 

‘* You must see my Héléne,’’ the voice went on, regaining with each word 
its wonted melody ; ‘‘ as a mother I may not praise her lavishly, but this I will 
say,—there exists no young woman under the sky of France one-half so pure, 
one-half so noble and so little like the mother who bore her.’’ 

‘* You do yourself injustice!’’ I exclaimed, carried quite out of myself by 
this sacrifice to maternal enthusiasm. 

‘*T did not intend to,’’ was the calm reply ; ‘‘ nevertheless, I may as well 
assure you that I am not worthy to unloose the latchet of her shoe. You will 
not tell her this when you go to Boisiére ; on the contrary, you will paint me 
for her liking as I should be, not as Iam. I count upon you to be my ally.’’ 

Considerably disturbed by this passionate exposition delivered in the most 
unimpassioned of tones, I said for want of something better to say :— 

‘‘ You seem to take it for granted that Iam going to Boisiére, wherever 
that may be.’’ 

‘‘ Boisiére is our chateau near Nevers. Yes, I expect you to go ; indeed, I 
beg you to go!”’ 

I laid down my well-nigh consumed cigar, and Madame de Grand-Chéne 
promptly rose from the table. I followed her example, and she came close to 
my side. Laying her hand upon my arm, she said with charming naivete :— 

‘“‘ You see I am used to command, but I sue you for a favor. I will write 
to Héléne to-day, and then I shall expect you to go to Boisiére at your earliest 
convenience. I shall go down there myself next week for my annual visit, and 
I wish you to have preceded me, prepared the way for me, as it were.’’ 

I looked at the still smiling face in amazement. 

‘‘ Pray, madame,”’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ can you not go to your husband and 
daughter as a wife and mother should, free-hearted and with confidence in a 
cordial welcome ?”’ 

_ “Yes; but listen to me. Every time I go there, I suffer for the want of a 
friend at court. I have more real need of such influence this time than ever 
before ; you must be that friend at court. I can never tell you, and you would 
hot understand if I did, how haunted that place is for me. If I could see my 
family elsewhere I would never go there again, never, never! They think it a 
heaven upon earth, as you will; no one can see the menacing spectres that I 

_ Se. Come,’’ she pursued persuasively, ‘‘promise me that you will go! Do 
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it on behalf of a country-woman and an exile; yet if you derive no consolation 
from the generosity of the act, you will have the satisfaction of a charming visit, 
besides seeing one of the most enchanting chateaux in all France. What do 
you say? Will you go? Will you do this thing for my sake? I know not 
how it is, but I seem to feel that you will be a shield and buckler for me. You 
will not be long detained ; I shall not remain more than a week. ‘Then I go 
to Trouville for the season.’’ ; 

She paused and looked at me, awaiting some response. I held my peace 
in stupefied silence. 

‘¢It will soon be unbearably warm in Paris,’’ she urged, after a momentary 
pause, still keeping her magnetic gaze fixed upon me; ‘‘even if you had not 
met me you would have shortly gone elsewhere. So what objection can you 
offer to passing a few days in one of the most delightful nooks in the country, 
with people who will regard your visit in the light of a positive boon ?”’ 

‘None whatever,’’ I replied. 

‘‘Then you will promise to go to-morrow—this week at all events? ”’ 

‘<If you insist, yes; though I do not see what service I can render you by 
going.’’ 

She touched my arm with playful grace, nodding and smiling the while. 

‘¢ You may not be conscious of rendering me any service,’’ she said, lead- 
ing the way back into the sa/on ; ‘‘ but be pleased to lay the flattering unction 
to your soul that your presence will be a comfort and strength. Addons, c'est 
une affaire finie! Now, will you drive with me in the Bocs this afternoon?”’ 

I pleaded a previous engagement and took my leave. Her own fair hands 
raised the fortiére to grant me egress, while, with that ineffable grace of which 
she was mistress, Judith de Grand-Chéne dismissed me with the words :— 

‘¢ Remember, I shall write to Héléne within the hour. At Boisiére, then, 
Au revoir.”’ 

Later in the day I went to the Rue Peletier and purchased a stall in the 
centre of the orchestra. Faust was announced—of all works the one I should 
not have chosen to hear because of my familiarity with its score ; but then I did 
not intend to go to the opera that night to be amused, but to watch. 

Notwithstanding my desire to see the audience assemble, I was belated 
when the evening came ; the aged sage was already tottering to his undoing as 
I took my seat. 

At last the brilliant dvo announced the triumph of sin, death, and the devil, 
the curtain rustled down and my neighbors rose to their feet and faced about. 
I followed their example, and, leveling my glass, swept the resplendent horse-shoe. 

Yes, she was there! in a box but a few removes from the royal /oge in 
which sat the lovely Empress surrounded by a numerous court. My first sensa- 
tion was one of relief, since my fair compatriot reposed in solitary-grandeur, 
robed in white with dim pearls interlaced upon her breast. For the moment 
fancy translated me to some ancient Coliseum where, enthroned on high, sat 
the Grand Vestal in all her haughty chastity. But suddenly the amphitheatre 
dissolved, a shadow fell athwart my priestess, and Lord St. Grail stalked into 
the /oge and dropped upon a chair behind the marquise. 

Having paid unwilling heed to the reunion of the lovers at Marguerite’s. 
window, I left my seat, went out into the foyer, mounted the stair-case and 
approached Madame de Grand-Chéne’s box. As she had flattered me into 
believing that she required my support at Boisiére, I took the liberty of decid- 
ing that she stood far more in need of me here, in Paris. 

I found the /oge open, and passed through its vacuity to the front. Dove 
and vulture had taken wing! 

Biting my lips with vexation, I made my way back to the foyer to encounter 
the beaming countenance of Tom Arbuthnot with the youthful Vicomte 
d’Ormeau in tow. 
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‘‘Hello!’’ he exclaimed, cheerily; ‘‘ my stars! how you are getting along! 
Already dancing attendance upon the marquise, eh?” 

‘¢ Your sister is no longer in her box,’’ I replied, drily. 

‘* Tiens / But she was a moment ago.”’ 

‘« She has gone elsewhere with Lord St. Grail,’’ I volunteered with inten- 
tional venom. 

It was evident that Arbuthnot was proof against my toxicology, for he 
replied with the blandest of smiles :— 

‘“‘ They’ve probably gone to the Spanish minister’s.’ 

«Then Lord St. Grail is your sister’s accepted ta is he?”’ 

He laughed, twirling his incipient moustache and favoring each tip with 
an oblique glance as he caressed it. 

‘**Qh, I don’t know about that,’’ he answered with aggravating Jonhomie ; 
“St. Grail is a nice enough fellow, though I will admit I told Judith long ago 
that she was a fool to show her hand quite so plainly, and she hasn’t said a civil 
word to me since. I don’t suppose it was any of my business. Fact is, though, 
she’s got to have some one to take her round to places since the hermit of 
Boisiére, as I call the old man, won’t do his duty.”’ 

‘* But she has you—her brother,’’ I insisted. 

‘‘Me/’’ And Arbuthnot went off into a peal of laughter that brought a 
neighboring ouvreuse to her feet in respectful dismay. ‘‘ Why, my dear boy, 
she would as soon think of asking the gorilla of the Jardin des Plants to dance 
attendance upon her. Oh, no! I’m her brother, but I don’t belong to her 
culte; \’maheretic. WV’ est-ce pas, Arnaud ?’”’ 

The Vicomte bestowed upon us a glance of hopeless incertitude. 

‘*I do not understand English,’’ he said to Arbuthnot, ‘‘ but if you are 
speaking of Madame le Marquise, your sister, I can only say that she is an 
admirable lady, and that I am her devoted servant.’’ 

‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ laughed my fellow countryman ; ‘‘ Arnaud, you must 
know this gentleman ; you are destined to be boon companions.”’ 

Thereupon I was presented to Monsieur le Vicomte d’Ormeau. He’ could 
scarcely have completed the first quarter of his century. He was tall and well- 
proportioned, with a frank, genial countenance of decidedly British cast, deco- 
rated with fair hair and moustache. Though he possessed many advantages 
calculated to appeal in his favor, for an aristocrat he lacked that ineffable finesse 
which characterized Ronald St. Grail. His manners, however, reflected abund- 
ant polish, and I found myself involuntarily prepossessed by his chivalrous 
bearing and evident immunity from the ravages of affectation. 

During the agreeable half-hour that I passed with him, seated upon a bench 
in thie fover, I learned to like him thoroughly, and was gratified to be informed 
that he had promised to put in an appearance at Boisiére before the week was 
out. 

If for a moment I had hesitated about keeping faith with Judith de 
Grand-Chéne, that evening at the opera decided me to stand firm by my 
engagement. 

By midnight all obligations at my hotel had been settled, and a fracre 
ordered to drive me to the Boulevard Mgzas to meet the morning express. 

‘‘No doubt she needs a helping-hand,’’ I said to myself, astutely, as I 
closed my portmanteau ; ‘‘a guiding-hand in her isolation, but unfortunately 
it should be one stronger than mine. 

Possibly the cigar, which I thereupon proceeded to ignite, derived height- 
ened flavor from the corollary which forced itself upon me, that perchance 
Madame’s case was not so much one of eccentricity, as I had at first fancied, as 
of conscience. 
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III. 


In the glorious days of Henri IV. the Chateau de Grand-Chéne, ycleped © 


Boisiére, had scarcely received its finishing touch ere the ‘‘ Bourbon Jupiter,” 
with D’ Estrées at his side, made royal progress thither to sup and sleep beneath 
the roof of his loyal subject, Renaud Pierre Philippe Jean Marie de Grand- 
Chéne, there to accept reverent congratulation upon his late Edict of Nantes 
as they sipped their night-cap hippocras in the Sa//e d’ Hiver. 

Although at the opening of the seventeenth century the Chateau itself was 
young, the titles of its builder were as old as any in all France, as unblemished 
as any in Christendom. From father to son had been handed down the motto, 
Aymez Loyaulté, Tenez Foy,and it had been the pride of each and every De 
Grand-Chéne to live up to the lofty precept, whether the legend were 
emblazoned upon their crusading shields or painted upon the doors of their 
peaceful chariots. 

As for the first time I paused in awed silence to view the haughty words 
graven upon the escutcheon that overhung the gates at Boisiére, I greatly 
wondered whether Judith Arbuthnot truly appreciated the responsibility she had 
espoused when she ordered them to be reproduced in twinkling gilt upon her 
modish papeterie. 

Such were my ruminations upon the day succeeding my arrival at Nevers. 

I had reached the capital of Niévre late at night and in a drizzling rain, 
afflicted with a fit of inexplicably low spirits, which increased in depression as 
I was borne deeper and deeper into the mountainous region that fringes the 
stately Loire. 

I roundly berated myself for my credulity and compassion. I fancied that 
I had been juggled by a sorceress, while, as I was trundled over the massive 
bridge of twenty arches that marks the approach into Nevers, the darkened air 
seemea to be whirring with the wings of innumerable wild geese. I heartily 
regretted my plighted word, and sheepishly wondered what Graves and his wife 
would say were they to be informed of my mad-cap escapade. 

Even the warmth and brightness of the coffee-room at the inn after the 
inclemency of the night succeeded in but slightly ameliorating my depressed 
condition. . 

Being waited upon by the obsequious host, I was fain to relieve my mind 
by voicing the queries that came readiest to my lips. 

Did he know of the Chateau de Grand-Chéne, and how far distant was it 
from his house ? 

He crossed the room with the strut of a drum-major on parade, flung back 
some dingy crimson drapery and discovered a score or more of diamond- shaped 
panes of glass blurred and blotted by the driven rain. 

‘‘Does monsieur see those lights upon the mountain side?”’ 


Monsieur approached and admitted that he descried some half-dozen lumi- 


nous specks set at irregular distances in the drizzling murk. 
“C'est le Chateau!” 


My presentation to Boisiére was not reassuring, and I turned disconsolately ~ 


to the cheery fire which promised me more comfort than the contemplation of 
those blinking fewx-follets upon the sodden heights. But if I had contemplated 


the luxury of a reverie at the fire-side I was doomed to disappointment, since 


mine host, suddenly confronting me from the opposite end of the mantelpieot 


remarked with great suavity :— 
‘‘Monsieur is the friend of Monsieur le Marquis de Grand- Chene? 


Monsieur will go to the Chateau to-morrow ?”’ 
I simply nodded. 


‘Ah! Monsieur is a fortunate gentleman! Monsieur le Marquis is one ~ 
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of a million, and Mademoiselle Héléne—ah! mademoiselle is an angel. So 
kind to the poor, so generous, so good, so beautiful! ’’ 

‘* Mademoiselle de Grand-Chéne is beautiful, then ?’’ I rejoined idly ; ‘‘ of 
what type is her beauty?”’ 

‘‘The beauty of the Virgin.’’ 

‘¢ Does she receive much attention ?’’ I inquired. 

The fellow approached me on tip-toe and, with a mysterious glance at the 
closed door, whispered :— 

‘‘T fancy that mademoiselle is fancée.’’ 

‘‘Indeed! And who is the happy man?’’ 

‘¢ Her cousin, Monsieur le Vicomte d’Ormeau.’’ 

I charge it to my arch enemy, pdté de foie gras, that I lay for the greater 
part of the night in an excruciating cauchemar, harassed by glimpses of the fair 
marquise in pitiful plight upon a rainy mountain-side, with hair disheveled and 
eyes dilate, rent almost in twain by the efforts of Satan—wearing the semblance 
of Lord St. Grail—on the one hand, and by a Madonna with flashing eyes and 
ahalo—who by some occult prescience I was informed was Héléne de Grand- 
Chéne,—on the other. But the agony of it was that all the while the terrific 
conflict was in progress I could see Arnaud d’Ormeau, habited as the archangel 
Michael, flaming sword in hand, standing at the coffee-room window, apparently 
incapable of leaving his incongruous domicile. At last, for some inscrutable 
reason, the fiery sword elongated and smote me, and I awoke in a profuse 
perspiration to find a lance of the risen sun lying athwart my breast. I sprang 
up, flung the fluttering dimity back from the open casement, and for several 
minutes stood spell-bound. 

Beyond the Loire the mountains rose, grandly grim and dark with clustering 
firs. Far down the west the late storm lagged, casting futile scowls backward 
at the advancing sun, whose brilliant smile charmed its last lingering tears into 
a glistening farure upon every sprig and bough. Broadcast upon the fragrant 
air arose the sound of eager life ; the click of hammer and the boom of wheels ; 
the twitter of nesting birds and the hum of busy insects. Even the raindrops, 
dripping from the eaves, seemed contritely to plead their office in the consum- 
mation of this perfect dawn. Suddenly a flight of jubilant doves soared away 
into the sunlight, and following in their wake until they were lost against the 
fleecy whiteness of a cloud, my gaze sank, and lo !—straight before me, upon the 
mountain side, I discovered the fagade of a stately edifice, ivy-draped almost 
to the conical caps of its quaint, round towers. Downward, toward the river 
and the town, swept terraces interlaced with vines and tinged with harmonizing 
shades of copious bloom, while as a background serried columns of ancient 
trees reared their verdant panoply. 

If this was Boisiére, as no doubt it was, who-could wonder that the envious 
Henri offered one of his palaces in exchange for this right royal demesne ? 

Fascinated as I had been by the distant glimpse, I was still unprepared for 
the thrill of awe and admiration that overpowered me when, a few hours later, 
I stood beneath the lofty arch of the gates and raised my eyes to that legend on 
the escutcheon, which is in itself a creed, Aymez Loyaulté—Tenez Foy. 

The sonorous clang of the bell that answered to my touch, recalled me 
from the realm of dreams such as only young men dream, and presented the 
somewhat trying reality that confronted me. 

Within there, exuberant summer seemed to have been trapped ; one fancied 
that the foliage was richer, the grass greener and more velvety; the flowers 
more abundant and varied in hue; even the sunbeams danced more blithely as 
they coquetted with the deep, rich tints of the adjacent shadows. Straight 
before me the tawny drive-way, parting at the gates, described a circle that 
engirded a mound of superb azaleas as in a golden setting—met again and swept 
up a gentle incline to be lost to view amid a group of purple becches as it 
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swerved away upon the right hand. Beyond the azaleas a spacious glade cpened 
between parallel walls of closely trimmed foliage, terminating in a lawn whereon 
a number of spotted deer browsed peacefully. Upon the right a terrace, 
crowned with a balustrade of dull-red stone, upon which rested urns burdened 
with trailing bloom, jutted into view and completed a background full of quaint 
charm that seemed waiting for the genius of Greuze or Watteau to people with 
courtly figures in silken brocade and powdered curl. 

Presently an aged woman with an odd cap of frilled muslin upon her snowy 
hair came hurrying down the graded avenue, rounded the glowing farterre and 
unbarred the gates with eager, trembling hands. Ere I was able to frame some 
explanation of the disturbance I had created, she elaborately begged my pardon 
for the delay and besought me to enter. 

Whether this display of courtesy was to be regarded as an earnest of my 
favorable reception or not, I accepted it as such, and forthwith strode away up 
the avenue which soon brought me within sight of the magnificent fagade which 
I had already seen from my chamber window at the inn. 

The wide casements stood open to welcome the grateful breath of heaven, 
and within I could see vases filled with rare exotics or bits of rich-hued drapery 
shimmering in the sun. Though I regarded every niche and cranny witha 
suspicious eye, I caught no fleeting trace of the phantoms which haunted the 
absent chatelaine. Old as it was, Boisiére could be no refuge for spectral 
visitors I felt convinced; therefore, again, even upon the threshold of her hus- 
band’s home, I told myself that the ghostly voice which harassed the present 
Marquise de Grand-Chéne was that still, small voice whose tones echo alone 
within the penetralia of our being. While it is vouchsafed the power to speak, 
there is hope ; and I believed that Judith de Grand-Chéne’s conscience was not 
yet stricken dumb. 

As her hopeful ambassador, then, I was able the more courageously to meet 
the glance of a lady and gentleman who stood upon the esplanade before the 
chateau, at the head of the broad steps which I reached in due course. The 
pair had evidently but just quitted the house and were about to cross the terrace 
in order to reach the gardens with which it communicated. It was my advan- 
tage that I saw them some moments before they discovered my presence below 
them, and in those few moments I failed not to study them with eager celerity. 

I required no extraneous information to assure me that Monsieur le Marquis 
de Grand-Chéne and his daughter stood before me; I flattered myself that I 
could have picked them out amonga crowd. The marquis wasan exceptionally 
tall man, slenderly built and, as it struck me, with every ounce of his flesh well 
bestowed. Singularly erect for a man of his years, he bore the impress of his 
noble birth with unconscious elegance and grace. Rarely out of Spain or Italy 
have I encountered a complexion of so richly dark a tint, the effect undoubtedly 
being due to the absolute whiteness of his short cropped hair and snowy mous 
tache. The eyes that gleamed beneath the jetty brows were clear, luminous, 
chivalric ; though in expression gentle, they were manifestly capable of exhibit- 
ing intense hauteur and defiance. The nose was sensitive and aristocratic—in 
a word—perfectly in keeping with the thorough-bred oval of the face. On the 
whole, Monsieur de Grand-Chéne impressed me as being a man born to impose © 
respect and deference. 

Mademoiselle Héléne proved a contrast, though curiously resembling her 
father. She possessed his sve/te figure, something of his depth of coloring and 
much of that elegance of repose which was his chief characteristic ; but the 
delicate contour of the face, the soft, pathetic eyes with their arching brows, 
and the faultless mouth were wholly her mother’s gift. Her abundant hair of 
the so-called blue-black shade grew low upon the temples whence it was drawn 
back in natural waves from a forehead which would have satisfied the most. 
severely classical canon, and was lightly coiled at the back of the graceful head. 
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She was attired in some soft white material simply fashioned, but which 
accommodated itself to the chaste outlines of her figure with exquisite precision. 
I knew full well that Héléne de Grand-Chéne had not completed her eighteenth 
year, and yet for some reason she looked older, seemed maturer. 

As I saw them there, standing unbonneted in the gracious sunshine, 
environed by the atmosphere which each loved so well, completely unconscious 
of foreign influence in that ineffable communion of soul which had lent a touch 
idyllic to their peaceful lives—as I saw them then, I remembered them for many 
a day, remembered them when the reminiscence was a pain. 

I had paused involuntarily at the foot of the steps, and as they approached, 
they saw me. 

With a startled glance, Mademoiselle de Grand-Chéne turned to her father 
and spoke a few words in swift undertone ; then she advanced a step, but ere 
she had reached the head of the flight, the Marquis touched her arm, mur- 
muring :— 

**Pardon, ma chére!”’ 

And as I ascended the steps, he came down half-way to meet me. 


(To be Continued.) 





SYMPATHY. 


As an angel bent o’er heaven’s flowers 
To cull from them a sweet bouquet ; 
There dropped into this world of ours 
A little plant he tossed away. 


So soft it fell that none e’er knew 
Whence came this little flower so rare ; 
And as it bright and stronger grew, 
Earth’s loveliest treasure was less fair. 


And soon it gazed to summer skies, 
And angels wafted gentle smiles, 

And brought the flower the fragrance sweet 
That lingers in the heavenly isles. 


And as it grew they hovered near 

And whispered ‘ Let the flower bloom,”’ 
While mortals wondering blest the birth 

That shed its sweetness o’er their gloom. 


And now it blooms in every path 
And every shadowed walk, and even 
The darkest ways of life are lit 
By this sweet pledge to Earth from Heaven. 


Minnie MacArthur. 
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BY INO CHURCHILL. 


‘‘T really hope old March will blow itself out to-night,’’ said Miss Ruth 
Ainsley, shaking herself together after her evening walk. ‘Do not stop to 
remove your hat, Hannah; I shall need you up-stairs immediately.”’ 

Entering the dining-room to secure the silver, the little lady’s astonished 
gaze was fixed on the table, which seemed endeavoring to sustain with dignity, 
the burden which, perchance, assumed to be a blessing. 

“In the name of all the gods and goddesses, whence came these things? 
Not down from heaven, or the Ainsley mansion would have been demolished; 
not up from the earth, or it would have fallen asunder! Sarah!”’ 

‘6 Yes’m,”’ replied Sarah, appearing with an air of concern. 

‘*Who brought these here?” 

‘‘T think, mum, it wor the serving man of the gintleman nixt door.”’ 

‘*What did he say ?”’ 

‘*As it wor a prisint to you, mum ; she called it some haythen name— 
‘ Rutty-something ’—but / call it turnips.’’ 

**So do I, Sarah. Did he say anything more?”’ 

‘* He wor sorry you wor out, and would be after having me put the prisint 
where you would see it sure, nixt morning. And I spread it out handsome-like 
on the table.’’ 

**So I see; with an idea of a corduroy road, or a pattern in mosaics?” 

‘¢T don’t rightly know, mum; the measure’s under the table.’’ 

Miss Ainsley proceeded to draw forth the rough bushel basket, which, it 
seemed, had contained the delicate offering ; the great letter S, branded in the 
handle stared unflinchingly at her. 

**Ah!’’ she exclaimed, her black eyes-flashing, ‘‘ whatever Mr. Stanhope 
condescendeth to give, he bestoweth generously. Sarah!’’ 
** Yes’m.’ 


‘* Replace these vegetables i in, the basket, and remove them to the kitchen, — 


* and call me early in the morning.’ 

And Miss Ainsley marched with quick, determined air, up the broad stairs 
and through the hall, her dainty boot-heels clicking threateningly upon the 
oaken floor. 

She was a brisk and beauteous lady ; her eyes were as black, and her cheeks 
as blooming now that she had reached the treacherous slope of the twenties, a 


they were when she stood at the illusory portals. And, at this particular 


moment, in the year of our Lord, the eyes were flashing like cut diamonds ; thé 
cheeks glowing like living flame. She was mistress of her fortune ; as the 
** gintleman nixt door,’’ was master and owner of his. Only a hedge separated 
the grounds of the two estates. Once, in a happy youth-time, when the parents” 
of both were living, and propinquity pre-supposed friendship, the hedge was 


but a green line of demarcation. Wild clematis twined its luxuriant tresses 


over it, and morning-glories gleamed here and there like jewels. Birds sang 
from its topmost branches all the happy day long. It was a fairy grotto; 4 


bower ; the place for treasure, for trophy, for tryst. Vow it presented itself a5 — 


a barrier—perennially green, perpetually grim. A man had been sensitive, 4 


woman proud. And, for ten years, each life had described the circle around — 


the separate, frigid poles, whatever tropical zone may have rolled between. 
In their chance meetings they were civil; but there are civilities as keen 
cool as steel. 
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Miss Ainsley, up betimes the next morning, breakfasted with the dispatch 
of a business man intent on catching the early train, and Sarah was sent over 
to Mr. Stanhope’s with her mistress’s card and compliments and a few sen- 
tentious sentences, embodying an invitation to dinner. 

‘«T will attend to the preparation of this repast myself,’’ she soliloquized, 
as Sarah disappeared. 

Mr. Stanhope was sitting in solitary state ‘‘ discussing his lone segar,’’ arid 
he impaled the honest girl’s sanity on a very slender point, as she blunderingly 
delivered her message. But the card, at least, was genuine, and he signified 
his acceptance. 

‘‘By Jove!’’ he exclaimed, contemplating the situation pro and con, 
“there must be some curious solution to this enigma, if it is not a direct inter- 
position of Providence in my behalf—housekeeper grumpy, and butler off on a 
lark. I wonder if I have a dickey suitable for this momentous occasion.”’ 

Dinner was announced promptly on his arrival, and Miss Ainsley lead the 
way to the banquet-room, where light and flowers and cheeriness abounded. 
Seating herself at the head of the table, the hostess directed her guest to the 
opposite place—a not altogether unpleasant arrangement for a bachelor, who 
sat amid stiff surroundings, face to face with a severe, uncompromising house- 
keeper, six days out of seven. 

Miss Ainsley bowed her head a moment in acknowledgement of ‘‘ mercies 
unmerited,’’ then the soup was served. It had, the gentleman confided to 
himself, a strong and unmistakable flavor of turnip, but it was savory and hot, 
and he felt his trifling tendency to crustiness gradually melting to suavity under 
its benign- influence. 

The second course came on. Not fish, most certainly, nor anything from 
the ‘‘ waters under the earth,’’ but something in a piscatory form, yet guiltless 
of ever having indulged in finny play or riotous flounder, lay prone upon the 
dainty plate. 

And something else, with the same flat, paste-board effect, was floating in 
oil, as on a summer sea, sublimely innocent of sardine flavor and careless of 
lemon garnishing. 

There was a slight twitching of the muscles under the gentleman’s blonde 
moustache as he ‘‘ surveyed the prospect o’er,’’ but the glittering eyes opposite 
reminded him of danger signals, and he attacked the liberal portion of the 
“something’’ the waiter had deposited in his decorated plate with a feeling 
akin to heroism. 

‘‘Ye gods and little fishes!’’ he ejaculated under his breath, ‘it is 
turnip!’’ And he half laid down his knife, but Miss Ainsley was loftily dis- 
coursing upon the topics of the day, and he was constrained to answer her with 
intelligence and ease. 

__ Mr. Stanhope was slightly epicurean in his tastes, and had quarreled with 
‘his breakfast because it was overdone and juiceless, but he now inwardly-vowed 
_ to be hereafter content with sawdust, which, if not palatable, at least was 

ing. 

But doubtless the next remove would herald something solid—and it did; 
something as solid as bricks, or the salt-junk of an ocean-trip memory—for the 
central dish contained turnips, raw and hard as flint; flanked with turnips 
boiled ; and turnips baked ; and turnips mashed to a nicety, and peppered to a 
turn. And—nothing else. 

A spasmodic cough saved Mr. Stanhope from dire disgrace. 

**You are a vegetarian, I perceive, Miss Ainsley.”’ 

‘** Not usually,’’ she replied with calm brevity. 

‘‘Ah!’’ said the gentleman, struggling with himself, and casting about for 
Some reason for this remarkable ‘exhibition of the earth’s choice products. 
“Being a ‘ Presbyter,’ as my Scotchman says, must be my apology for not 
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being well up in the church calendar ; but is it Septuagesima, or Quinquagesima, 
or Mid-Lent, or anything ?”’ 

‘** Last Sunday was Easter, you must remember,’ 
lady. 

‘« True ; I do recall passing your church and thinking the music divine.” 

Miss Ainsley was leading soprano, and bowed slightly. 

Mr. Stanhope, now put on his mettle, addressed himself to his dinner, 
partaking of every ‘‘variety’’ with a zest that evinced his recognition of it as 
the staff of life, or, his one chance at a viand, both delicate and rare. 

‘* Allow me to replenish your plate,’’ said Miss Ainsley, noting his evident 
enjoyment. 

‘* Thank you ; from your own fair hands,’’ he added, gallantly. ‘‘ This 
vegetable is insiduously stimulating, don’t you think?’’ he proceeded. ‘It is 
so tardily satisfying—I beg your pardon—that I wonder it does not often com. 
prise the menu of state dinners, or of those grand occasions where it is expected 
there will be a ‘ feast of reason and flow of soul.’ Rich meats and game cloy 
the appetite, and cloy the brain.’ 

She saw his eye sparkle at the bare mention of meat and game, and almost 
pitied him ; but she said, ‘‘ You do not consider them nutritious, then ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes; highly so. Three-quarters water—like the noble cabbage.”’ 

She almost laughed at his sudden descent, in direct contradiction of the 
theory he had just advanced ; but his punishment was not yet complete. 

** Do you raise cabbages ?’’ she asked. 

** Yes,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ I believe so.’’ 

** Have you any to spare ?”’ 

“IT don’t know—yes, most certainly ; would you like some?’’ he gasped, 
anxious to interpret her meaning. ‘‘ If so, I will send Dennis over with them?” 

Good heavens! This lady looked like a princess; and, in the time a-gone 
he had poetized with her under the mellow summer moonlight and ‘neath the 
glistening winter stars. And now she was coolly discoursing upon cabbages! 
Woman—thou art past man’s comprehension ! 

The dessert now appeared, elegant and abundant enough to remove-the 
reproach and meagreness of the dinner, and the half-famished man did it full 
justice. There was turnip, to be sure, cut raw, in cubes and hexagons, and 
Mr. Stanhope helped himself to it at intervals, as one eats nuts and raisins, 
from a very habit of liking. And the hostess could not but acknowledge that 
it was a game of ‘‘ diamond cut diamond.”’ 

‘<I am constrained to incur the rebuke that an old gentleman administered 
to a school miss.’’ 

‘¢T do not know that I understand,’’ said Miss Ainsley. 

‘A pretty girl exclaimed at a public table, ‘Oh, I do so Jove turnips! 
And the gray-haired saint turned to her and said, ‘My dear, what more could 
you say of your mother, your lover, your Saviour? Love turnips, indeed! 
You had better find something more worthy of your affections.’ ”’ 

‘‘You do not think, then, that the emotions can be expressed through 0 
simple a medium ?’’ sa ’ 

‘‘T would not venture to decide,’’ he began—then stopped short—this was 
manifestly dangerous ground. a 

But she sat sublimely unconscious of anything ludicrous. ‘‘ I think,’’ she} 
said, ‘that whatsoever the spirits have made use of, in communicating with 
mortals, has a significance above and beyond our every-day interpretation. 
You know, it has been found, in days and scenes of special ‘ manifestations,’ 
that the very heart of the turnip dug from the field has been written over with 
cabalistic signs and cipher.’’ 

He laughed a little, and looked at her, not quite comprehending her line 
of action. There was something of defiance in her manner; something 


’ 


quoth the exasperating 
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challenge. It was like a woman—when having made an advance of this kind 
—to half destroy the favor of it by being coolly repellant. Yet, how lovely she 
looked in her toilet of black satin and lace, with great crimson roses nestling 
against the white of her throat, and on the jet of her hair. If she had in play 
thrown a plank across the chasm of ten years, it behooved him to tread it warily. 
‘If he ever wished to come again, he must not burn the bridge behind him. 

The twilight had deepened before they re-entered the drawing room ; then 
Miss Ainsley produced the late agricultural papers for the delectation of her 
guest, and treated him toa dissertation on kitchen gardening. But she was 
charming with it all, and before he left, she sang him a song. 

He went home by the old passage-way through the hedge, under the wane 
of the soft Easter moon, and directly made a raid upon the pantry for flesh 
and fowl, caring little whether it were raw or roasted. Then he repaired to 
the library. ‘‘I must put a white mark against this day,’’ he said; ‘‘ Let me 
see—Thursday—April rst! By Jove!’’ 

He threw himself upon the sofa, and laughed loud and long; laughed till 
his sides ached, and his buttons burst; laughed with the old boyish ringing 
shout, that broke through the crust of years. 

And, Miss Ainsley, in proud and particular survey of the day’s battle, 
vaunting herself as generalissimo and tactician, ‘‘ wrapped the drapery of her 
couch about her, and laid down to pleasant dreams.”’ 

Next day Miss Ainsley answered Farmer Stokes’s, knock as he presented 
himself familiarly at the side door. 

‘‘Good morning,”’ he said; ‘‘I was going by, and thought I’d just stop 
and take my basket out of your way.’’ 

“Oh, did you have a basket here?’’ asked the lady, a little bewildered. 

‘“Why, yes; the one I fetched them Rootybagas in, you know.”’ 

Miss Ainsley felt the blood course like molten lead through her veins, as 
she glared at the man, who stood with beaming countenance, assured of her 
pleasure. 

‘*T hope you'll like ’em,’’ he said. ‘‘ You take and bile ’em well, and they 
are as tinder as chicken, them turnips are.’? 

“Oh, yes, thank you; we tried them yesterday, and they were delicious.’’ 

‘‘T allowed they was,’” said the-pleased man. ‘I’ve got more, if you’d 
like ’em.’’ . 

‘Thank you,’’ gasped Miss Ainsley, ‘‘ some time. Sarah has mislaid the 

. basket, I will send her over with it.”’ 

‘“No hurry, miss; good morning.”’ ; 

Miss Ainsley rushed to her room, and hid her burning face in her hands ; 
“Oh, what have I done! What sha/7I do? Of what insolence have I been 
guilty? If tears could wash it away ; or blushes conceal it !’’ 

A pretty general indeed! contemplating thus early, a surrender of flag and 
sword! For she quickly made her toilet, and hastened over the once familiar 
path, that for ten years had been left untraversed. 

Mr. Stanhope saw her coming, and opened the door. How exquisite she 
looked, in her morning gown of pale green, with its white quilted lining, and a 
touch of swan’s-down at the throat. She was not the assured, half-saucy 
woman of yesterday ; but a trembling girl, with her pretty face all a-quiver. 

‘* What is it?’’ he asked, taking both her hands in his own. 

‘*T am so distressed and ashamed,”’ she faltered ; ‘‘I came to beseech your 
clemency. Can you ever forgive me?”’ 

__ ‘I do not know wherein you have forfeited my highest esteem,’’ he said, 
with grave tenderness, seeing that she was in an agony of shame. ‘‘ Please 
explain.’’ 

‘¢ The turnips, you know 

‘* Yes, I know.”’ 
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‘* My new girl mistook Farmer Stokes for your man, Dennis; I thought 
you sent them for an April joke.’ 

‘‘ How many were there?’’ 

‘* Fifty ; as yellow as pumpkins, and almost as large.’’ 


He laughed. ‘‘And you fed them to me, on the principle of ‘dog eat dog’ ?” 


‘< Yes,’’ she faltered. 

‘* How did you discover your mistake ?”’ 

‘The farmer came in just now for his basket. He said I could have 
more,’’ a comic horror depicted on her face. 

Mr. Stanhope broke entirely down at this, and laughed with all his might, 

She drew away her hands. ‘‘ You will always associate me with z: 

‘‘With nothing so flat, stale, and unprofitable as turnips,’’ he laughed, 
taking up her sentence ; ‘‘ but with pepper-pods and persimmons.”’ 


‘‘ And whatever expresses acrimony and acerbity?’’ she questioned, the 


hot tears falling. 

‘* Nay—with whatever is piquant and pleasant.’’ 

‘* Ruth,’’ he said, taking her hands again, ‘‘ I oved you, in the old days 
when we were boy and girl.’’ 

‘‘ You did not tell me so,’’ she faltered. 

‘‘T dared not. You surrounded yourself with cloud and chill.”’ 

‘* But you liked Ada.”’ 

‘* She was less than nothing to me. I have loved you always. I love you 
now. Will you come to me as my wife, Ruth?’’ 

‘‘ Yes,’’ she said. 

He took her in his arms and danced around—a very boy again, in his 
sudden joy. ‘‘The garden of Eden was a turnip-patch; I know, I know!” 
And they both laughed merrily and long. 

Before the summer had quite departed, a ceremony took place at the Ains- 
ley mansion, in the presence of a multitude of admiring friends; and Farmer 
Stokes, in a brand new “store-suit,’’ was assigned the seat of honor at the 
wedding dinner, though he never understood exactly why. 


APRIL. 


Fled are the shadows of night ; 

Before the glorious brast of light 

Coming from eastern caves, 

The silver rim of dawn breaks far in reddening waves ! 
Indeed, I am a true and fervent Greek, 

To see the shapes of gods in yonder streak 

Of cloud-work, and to hear the mellow din 

Of bright Apollo’s horses galloping in. 

* * ok * * 





Still westward, over clicking rails we fly, 

The thunders of the nineteenth century 

Jarring the peaceful fields ; and, as I look. 

From the car-window past a stony brook, 

And over gentle hill-sides turning green, 

A cloud the earth and sunlight comes between. 

The skirts are dark, and trail along the mead ; 

Of dazzling whiteness the bare breast and head ; 

One gleaming arm and hand scatters brown showers. 
Still a firm Greek, Whom can it be, say I, 
But ApriL, nymph light-footed, passing by 

To waken from their frosty dream the flowers ? 


Jasper Barnett Combi 
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BEAUX YEUX. 
BY F. 0. H. 


It was a June afternoon, toward the end of that leafy month. The sun, 
which has the bad habit of respecting places in the distribution of his favors, 
after a long rainy season, made up his mind to be good-natured, and shone 
bright and clear on the green slopes, and narrow Tepl, on the sides of which 
Carlsbad creeps upward. 

A gentleman, somewhere between the golden mitte/strasse of thirty-five 
and forty, with near-sighted blue eyes and brown hair, which inclined to wave 
-about the temples, threw down his solitary companion, an American newspaper, 
a month old, and as the light crept through the shutters, and the soft air, sweet 
with the mingled odors of flower-strewn meadows and leafy hill-sides, breathed 
through the blind, doffed his light overcoat and tall hat, and rushed, with 
almost boy-like delight, from his apartment in the second story of the Schwarze 
Lowe down to the street below. 

The sunshine had not only given impetus to his cramped legs and drowsy 
body, all the world poured out from the different hotels and lodging-houses, 
and he paused on the side of the bridge, beneath the great elm trees, to watch 
the curious crowd as it passed, cup in hand, to the Felsen Spring under the 
little flat roofs that look like so many wigwams. ~ Almost every one he saw was 
an individual, and worthy of special study. ‘There was the woman who had 
grown so much out of proportion in the middle that it was a matter of doubt 
whether she could, Clarence-like, have been drowned in a hogshead of malmsey. 
Near her limped a bon-vivant, who had run the gamut of human follies, and 
was expiating his sins and his gout in patent-leather boots and a rose in his 
buttonhole. A wizened man, with a yellow face, followed, seeking the water 
that would wash it white again. Then a Swedish woman, in curious costume 
and tall white head-dress bound with golden chains. A little fellow strutted by 
in big boots and a hat so high it seemed to divide him in two. Then a group 
of Polish Jews passed, with tall boots over their trowsers, long black alpaca 
coats, sweeping their ankles, like a priest’s ; little black skull-caps and soft plush 
hats, each cheek adorned with two long greasy curls. 

The women were costumed in a manner even more striking, with strange 
expressions on their faces and a general state of strangeness to water. Their 
heads were surmounted with wigs of their own hair, which they cut just before 
marriage to preserve the romantic idea of always wearing their maiden tresses. 

Of course the larger part of the curious crowd were Germans, but all the 
world was represented. Swarthy Spaniards, Englishmen, in tweed suits and 
mutton-chop whiskers, dapper Americans, and curly-headed Greeks. 

How far away from home he felt himself. And then, by a sudden contrast 
which suggests likeness, the very strangeness of his present surroundings brought 
before him, with the vividness of actual presence, a June afternoon, seven years 
years before, on a New England hill-side. 

__ He saw a low green meadow, and a little white stream purling down the 
cliff-side, and winding southward like a silver thread. The big gray rocks, 
half covered with lichens and waving fern, the far blue sky, dotted with fleecy 
clouds, the gleam of the ocean in the distance, and, westward, the low belt of 
shadowy pines. By his side, her large brown eyes lifted to his face with a half- 
appealing, half-frightened gaze, was a young girl. Her bow-like mouth was 
quivering, and the big childish tears she did not seek to wipe away, rolled down 
- soft, peach-like cheek, which had not lost its baby outlines. Poor little 
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It had seemed very plain, common-place motives of honor and integrity 
that had governed him then. Arthur Gifford at thirty, and that was seven 
years before, was a dreamy, impractical man with a small income and precarious 
health. He had been invited, on a kindly impulse, by a cousin of his mother’s, 
Henry Allen, a rich New York banker, to pay a visit of ten days at his country. 
place in Rhode Island. ‘The house was crowded with a gay and fashionable 
assembly, in whom the quiet student took little pleasure. One only kindred 
spirit did he find among the crowd; this was the seventeen-year-old daughter 
of his host, who, in worldly parlance, was not yet ‘‘ out,’’ and had, in conse- 
quence, much leisure on her hands. 

‘“My little girl will take care of you, Gifford,’ said the fussy but 
kindly banker; ‘‘ you must walk together, and drive together. She is a regular 
country girl; knows all the nooks and crannies about the place. I don’t care 
for her to be making engagements (you are an exception and a cousin) with 
these young fellows. She is nothing but a child, so if yow will look after hera 
bit, I will be very much obliged. She is not unintelligent for all her home- 
keeping,’’ he added, looking with fond eyes at the radiant creature. ‘‘ And 
then, it zs hard to know what is best for one’s only and motherless child.”’ 

So Gifford in good faith accepted his pretty companion as a sacred charge, 
He walked with her, drove with her, read her scraps out of his common-place 
book, criticised her drawings, even reconciled an implacable feud between the 
German governess and herself. The bright, sunshiny girl had grown dear to 
him when the allotted ten days of his visit were over ; but he thought of the 
separation with resignation, and the friendship would have been a pleasant 
memory had not, alas! Helen regarded it in a different light. They were sitting 
on the hill-side, and, as the sun sank slowly behind the pines, Gifford remarked, 
‘<It is my last evening.’’ He was startled by a low sob, and, in a moment, he 
had read the unlucky truth in the transparent, childish face. 

Of course, there was but one thing to do. He could not, for the sake of 
a few girlish tears, or even a sharp, sudden pain in a half-awakened heart, betray 
the confidence of the father who had trusted him, and bind to his poor fortunes 
and poorer health a beautiful young woman with the world at her feet, anda 
half-million of dollars in her own right. 

He said a few brotherly words to the trembling, frightened child, ignoring 
her embarrassment and her tears, bid his host a kindly farewell, though urged 
with pressing hospitality to prolong his stay, and returned to New York by the 
earliest train. But his life was changed. Hitherto he had not cared for money. 
Now he worked with a feverish zeal. In two years he had amassed the begin- 
nings of a fortune. He heard one day of the sudden death of Henry Allen, 
and read a newspaper comment on Helen’s large fortune as sole heiress and 
legatee. ‘‘ Poor little Helen!’’ he murmured, and thought exultingly that im 
one more year he would have the fortune and the position that would entitle 
him to offer himself. Meanwhile, of course, there must be silence between 
them ; and, of course, she would -wait—all faithful women trusted and waited. 
And he wondered who wiped the tears from those sweet, brown eyes—tears she 
must have shed when left an orphan. ' . 

He found out one day. 

The Hera/d of Sunday, May 18th, 188-,—how well he remembered just 
how the notice was placed, the type, the very wording of the simple announce- 
ment—containing the following notice :— 

‘« Married, on Wednesday, the 14th, at Longwood, Rhode Island, by the 
R. R. Henry P , Bishop of , assisted by the Rev. George D—> 
incumbent, of St. Mary’s Church, R. I., Helen, only child of the late Henry 
Allen, of New York City, to Edward Antoine Baring, of the Parish of St 
Mary, Louisiana.”’ 

Then followed a short commentary on the wedding, and a very pretty and 
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poetic allusion to the youth and beauty of the bride, and the dignity and dis- 
tinction of the groom, while the flowery correspondent congratulated the happy 
couple on their union, so full of promise on the one hand, and fulfillment on 
the other. 

Gifford read the paper through as usual, cut out the announcement, dihed 
at his club as usual, and made no moan. Nor did he feel an actual wound. 
He had fancied himself loved, and in so fancying all his chivalrous nature had 
been aroused. It was not so much wounded love as wounded pride which 
suffered. But the pretty sophistries of the newspaper correspondent told him 
Helen had married an old man. ‘‘ Why ?”’ he wondered. ‘‘ Was it in pique ?”’ 
He had read of such revenge. ‘‘ Poor little Helen !’’ 

The next day he went back to his hard and daily toil ; but the interest had 
fled. He no longer cared for money, which, of course, with the irony of fate, 
poured in upon him. 

Early in the next year he settled his affairs and went abroad. Not the 
regulation circuit ; he had done that before. But to the East—to the Desert— 
to the sunset lands. Not in quest of hunting—his wound was wide, not deep— 
but he was exnuted, and sought diversion. One sentiment alone was bound 
up in his heart toward the frailer sex. He had a deep and easily-wrought-upon 
tenderness for young girls, and he had vowed that no other deaux yeux should 
ever be chided for any fault of his. 

Had he been less scrupulous? Had he not dallied with fate? He 
forgot that a burnt child may not, indeed, play with fire ; but his previous expe- 
rience does not necessarily inure him to the dangers of the water. He would 
not again, indeed, be a loiterer; but he might become precipitous in the extreme. 

All these memories rushed to Gifford in the space of a few moments. 

He was on his way to America, taking it slowly and leisurely as was his 
wont, and was visiting Carlsbad, en route to Lucerne, where he had friends 
awaiting him. 

The stream of people went on. He left the Colonnade and proceeded to 
climb the hill on the right, where the K6nig’s Villa, and the pretty English 
church look down on the green tree-tops over into the valley, when a sharp 
turn in the irregular street brought him face to face with the object of his musing. 
_ Seven years after he has attained his majority, make little change externally 
aman if he have escaped violent mental or physical shocks. In the same 
space of time between the ages of seventeen and-twenty-four a woman may be 
metamorphosed. Her childish prettiness may pass away leaving her character- 
less and ordinary, and on the other hand the angular, colorless, ugly duckling, 
bloom into a sylph-like, swan-like creature, all graceful lines and brilliant tints. 
When Gifford parted with Helen she was a slight fragile girl, full of pretty 
ways and charming impulses, with a lovely, childish face, but a being all possi- 
bilities. The woman he confronted was tall and splendidly developed, with 
majestic mien and clear-cut features. One characteristic alone remained un- 
changed, big liquid eyes of a dusky brown. Every detail of her exquisitely 
fitting costume told of the hand of the great man milliner, though her dress 
was black, and—for Gifford was a keen discerner, and with a sort of shock, 
perceived in the folds of her small crépe bonnet a white ruche, which the civ- 
lized world over, proclaims the state of widowhood. 

Calm and assured, she stood before him, with not even a fleeting blush of 
embarrassment on her smooth, round cheek, and of course, for in a social 
emergency women are always more self-possessed than men, was the first to hoid 
out her hand, and in well-bred accents of interest and surprise. say—‘‘ Mr. 
Gifford, you here? My dear Arthur, how small the world is!” 

“T hear of you in so many places (though rather out-of-the-way ones I 
gtant), it ought not to seem strange that I meet you here where there are’ so 
Many strange people.”’ 
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‘*We only arrived to-day, my sister-in-law, Miss Baring and I, and she is 
quite an invalid.”’ 

‘‘Where are you? I would like, with your permission, to pay my re- 
spects,’’ said Gifford. 

* «At the Victoria; you must come most certainly. It has been a long time 
since | saw you—that is since I saw any of my old friends,’’ she added hastily. 

Unconsciously both glanced at her dress with its insignia of woe, their 
eyes met, but Helen did not color—though both were thinking of good Edward 
Antoine Baring, of the Parish of St. Mary of the State of Louisana, who de- 
parted this life aged sixty-seven years, was it—and he could not guess how 
many years ago. 

**] have only my sister-in-law with me,’’ Mrs. Baring went on, with a 
slight emphasis in her words, which were evidently meant to convey the mean- 
ing of her dress. ‘* But you are not quite yourself, you have a dazed expres- 
sion as though you had received some shock; have I?’’—with a smile that 
illumined all her rather impassive countenance—‘‘ have I indeed so changed?” 

‘« It is seven years ago this afternoon since I saw you,”’ said Gifford, gravely, 
‘‘and you have changed.”’ 

“* Meine excellence, der wagen wartet,’’ said a tall coachman in blue and 
white livery ; and a pretty victoria drew up in which was seated a little old lady 
with tiny features and snow-white hair. ‘“4uf Wiedersehen,”’ cried Mrs. Baring, 
hastily ; ‘‘ there is my sister-in-law waiting ; you must certainly call this evening.” 

At eight o’clock, for Carlsbad is an early bird, and all the lights die out 
by eleven, Gifford, with slightly-accelerated pulse, mounted the stairs of the 
English hotel, and was ushered into the salon appropriated to the use of the 
American ladies. Mrs. Baring rose from the window, where she had been 
watching the moon rise over the wooded heights, bathing the shining Tepl 
(which, during the rainy season, had overflowed its banks and was rushing head- 
long down the cliffs), the green hill-sides, and the little bright town in a soft 
mist of white transparency. There was neither reserve nor embarrassment in 
her kindly, cordial greeting ; but he saw, for the first time, she was older than 
her actual years; her lips, he remembered as bow-like in their willful curve, 
were clear-cut, and, except when smiling, almost stern. The little white-haired 
lady he had seen in the Victoria was sitting by a fire, wrapped in a soft, light 
shawl, from which came a little coo of welcome or interrogation. Had Helen 
been a different woman, he would have thought of Becky Sharp’s watch-dog, 90 
undeniably like a well-fed little Spitz did the tiny specimen of humanity appear} 
and, after the regulation introduction, she sank back in a mass of pillows, from 
which she did not emerge during the evening ; so the old friends were virtually 
alone. 

‘Tell me about yourself,’’ said Gifford. ‘‘I have been such a wanderer 
I have not heard of you for five years.’’ 

‘« There is little to tell,’’ replied Helen, quietly. ‘‘I have lived ona 


Southern plantation, quite out of the world. There was a time when I hated 


people, and longed for perfect repose. I read several books, and studied 
little, and I founded a hospital ; that’s all. I have paid you a great compliment 
in talking so much of myself as to say even this. I am tired of myself. Tell 
me,’’ she added, almost imperiously, ‘‘ what you have been doing ?”’ : 
‘¢Oh, nothing! Only looking at sunrises from impossible heights, crossing 
bold streams, and climbing tall mountains. I have not even succeeded m 
finding an out-of-the-way place. The march of civilization has penetrated 
every jungle of India and every by-path of the desert. I really saw an adver 
tisement of Simm’s Liver Regulator on the cliffs of the pass of Cabul last sum 
mer. I have been a wanderer, with little record of my travels save a panorama 
of ‘pictures that come to me vaguely, and in which I can scarcely realize I 
a part. 
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‘¢ T have generalized and generalized until there is little personal left, and in 
the last few years I am fast losing my own identity. But,’’ he added, with some 
effort, ‘1 am really going back now, and shall make New York my home in 
the future.”’ 

Helen looked up quickly. ‘‘ I dare say we are both growing old,’’ she said, 
with asmile. ‘‘ That generally hardens the sensibilities.’’ 

Such a cold, friendly smile! Was she then oblivious of the short, sweet 
holiday they had spent together, or had her grief and her tears existed but in 
his imagination? Could those calm eyes plead and that firm lip quiver? He 
was a dolt, a conceited fool, even to have fancied it. 

‘« You are very good,’’ he answered, ‘‘in saying ‘ we,’ you evidently forget 
there are fifteen years between us.”’ 

‘‘Once that seemed a good deal,’’ replied Helen. ‘‘ But now I am quite 
your senior. A woman is as old as she looks, you know, and a man as he feels. 
No, don’t try to make a polite speech ; I respect the motive that prompts it. 
It is very strange but very comfortable to know, that as you are my only Amer- 
ican acquaintance, I have a special claim on you. Do you know, Arthur—’’ 
she paused, while a faint sigh rose to her lips—‘‘ you are the nearest relative I 
have in the world ?”’ 

At eleven o’clock Gifford entered his room to find a pile of papers and 
letters lying on the table. He was strangely happy. Helen had come. He 
was her protector and friend. They were to spend the next day together. 
There need be no stupid conventionalities between the cousins. ‘‘ The nearest 
relative she has in the world,’’ he murmured. His eye fell on an unopened letter ; 
the quick color mounted his cheek. He hastily tore the envelope, and read :— 


sé ™ an } 
“DEAREST ARTHUR :— LUCERNE, June 18th. 


‘* Mamma says Iam to write every day. Iam sure I have very little to say, 
except, of course, I miss you very, very much, and it is awfully dull here. I 
take lessons every morning, as you told me to, in French and German. I wish 
I need not every morning; but, pray, don’t speak of this in your answer. 
Mamma would scold so if she knew I hadn’t done just what you wished. I like the 
bracelet very much. Marie de Russy is here, and she, too, is-engaged. She 
has a pair of solitaire diamonds her fiancé, Count Von Gollern, gave her. 
They are set close up to her ears in silver, on screws. Mamma says pearls@re 
more suitable and more fashionable, and I am not to think my bracelets less 
pretty than Marie’s ear-rings. They cost $2,000. I had it from their Sophie, 
who told Mamma’s Katrina. 

“ Am I to waltz, now I am fiancée 2? Mamma says, not if you prohibit me. 
Dear Arthur, please don’t prohibit me. It is so dull, with long lessons every 
day, and no dancing at night. 

‘¢ Write soon. Yours ever, ** ALENE. 

‘¢P. S.—How are you ?”’ 


Miss Gilbert’s letter came in good time. Gifford immediately telegraphed his 
jeweler in Paris to dispatch at once a pair of diamond ear-rings of the first water to 
Miss Aléne Gilbert, Rue de , Lucerne, and he did not forget to add, ‘‘ These 
jewels must be set in silver, on screws, to be worn close to the ear.’’ Further- 
more, late as it was, he replied in the following letter to the one just received. 





~ “<é ~ ~ 
My Dean AL@nxe -— CARLSBAD, June 2tst. 


‘‘T am so glad you mentioned your preference. I ama very old-fashioned 
creature, and I thought pearls were just what best suited peach-faced young 
girls like you. The diamonds will arrive, let us hope, by the earliest post. 
Look as lovely in them as possible, and tell Mademoiselle de Russy they cost 
twice as much as hers, whatever that may be. Do you know I am afraid you 
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are studying too hard. Suppose you have your lessons twice a week instead of 
every day. German text is bad for the eyes. This afternoon I had the pleasure 
and surprise of meeting my cousin and friend, of whom I told you, Mrs. Baring, 
of Louisiana, formerly Helen Allen, of Rhode Island. She is traveling with 
her late husband’s sister, who is, I fancy, delicate. In a few days I hope to 
join youat Lucerne. I did not tell you, I believe, in my last letter. I hope you 
will dance whenever you feel like it, and be as happy always as you possibly 
can. 

‘¢ With regards to your mamma, I am, yours faithfully, 

‘¢ ARTHUR GIFFORD. 
*¢P. S.—I am pretty well, thanks.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 


‘** Mrs. Melville, do you happen to know a Mrs. Baring, of New Orleans? 
I think she used to be a Miss Allen, of Rhode Island,’’ said a very blowsy- 
looking weman in a lavender fezgnoir, which had once been white, but had 
acquired that tint from the combined influences of dirt and age. She was 
sitting on the balcony in the Pension de Madame S., Rue de , Lucerne, and it 
was the morning after the above letter reached its destination. 

‘To be sure,’’ said the faded specimen of gentility addressed. bridling a 
little, as becomes the aristocracy when hearing a familiar name. ‘‘ Helen 
Allen is a very rich and beautiful young woman, the daughter of one of the 
first men in New York. What of her, pray ?”’ 

**Oh, nothing,’’ said Mrs. Gilbert, adjusting her flamboyant front, and 
rocking her ample form back and forth in a manner she was aware was particu- 
larly disagreeable to her fellow boarder. ‘‘ She is a friend of a friend of mine, 
that’s all.”’ 

The next day and the next found Gifford and Helen together. There was 
little to see save the people in the little town, but they visited the Russian 
church, the Herschen spring, the great cliff which overhangs the city, to the 
summit of which Peter the Great, on an unsaddled horse, rode, and carved his 
name and the letters M. S. P. I., they traversed the hills that hem in the narrow 
valley of the Tepl, sat under Kerner’s oaks, and read his battle hymns, and 
lounged long, dreamy mornings away in the little white-latticed summer houses 
which dot the hill-sides. 

Every night Gifford resolved to mention his engagement, and every 
morning put it off till another day. He was so happy. And Helen, too. 
There was no shadow of romance between them he assured himself. She was 
perfectly friendly, but perfectly indifferent—his only hope—hope ? had hea 
right to hope—was in her avoidance of the past. Once he had ventured on 
some slight reference to Longwood, and that summer. But her haughty mien 
and crimsoning cheeks bade him desist. So the week passed. 

‘‘ Let us go on an excursion to-morrow, Helen,’’ said Gifford, as they left 
the Alte Weise, where they had been breakfasting, Miss Baring playing pro- 
priety in her rolling chair. ‘‘I hear that Elnbogen is the most picturesque old 
town in Bohemia; we can take a diligence, with your maid, my Jules, and some 
luncheon. And there will be room, Mademoiselle, for all your pillows and 
shawls, and I will myself be charioteer.’’ 

Miss Baring smiled indwgently and shook her tiny white head. 

If her mutton broth had enough body, and her delicate old cheeks the 
proper soupcon of rouge, she was perfectly content to stay where she was. But 
she liked Gifford who paid her pretty attentions (4ecause she was an old and feeble 
woman), and then he did not talk too much, which was her great objection to 
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most people. So she gave hima tap of her fan, and said, ‘‘ No, no, dear child, 
you two must go alone. The aged have their meditations and their religion to 
occupy their minds. It is to youth to be gay. Go with your cousin.’’ Gifford 
gay and thirty-seven years old. 

So the party was arranged for the next morning at six o’clock, and punc- 
tually at that hour the diligence bowled out of Carlsbad, with Helen and 
Gifford on the front seat, and Jules and Marie at the back, all intent on a day 
of unclouded pleasure. 

For a few miles they drove along the banks of the little white Tepl, crossed 
the bridge spanned by a single arch, and followed the course of the winding 
Eger. On one side lay the deep valley where the mists still rolled. On the 
other, tall hills rose up, covered with deep green woods, shining with the pearly 
dews of night. On the ledge of a neighboring point, a little ruined castle 
glistened like a miniature Drachenfels over the milky Eger. All the sky was 
bright with colored lights ; pink and feathery clouds just veiled the sun; long, 
cool grasses, blue bells, and primroses crept down the cliff sides; and through 
the early morning air, the little brown birds whirred swiftly from their nests. 
Groups of peasants passed going to their work, and it seemed to Gifford every 
“Guten Morgen’’ was a benediction. A bright-faced Zingara kissed her hand 
and smiled on them, and when Arthur threw a bit of silver to cross her palm, 
showered a.thousand blessings on the ‘‘Zéebe Herr und Thre hubsche Frau.”’ 

Helen had for the day abandoned her close bonnet for a big white hat tied 
in a bewitching bow under her chin. 

‘« Do you remember that little song of Goethe’s about the month of May?”’ 
asked Gifford, taking off his cap and letting the sweet wind blow about his 
temples. ‘‘ ‘Als alle Knospen sprangen.’ It is not May, indeed, but it feels 
like it, and there is something so perfectly new and fresh in the early morning 
—as though it were the first that ever broke on a waiting world.”’ 

‘« Ves,’’ she answered bravely, meeting his eye. ‘‘Da ¢stin meinem Hertzen.”’ 

“Die Liebe aufgegangen,’’ quoted Gifford, boldly, watching her color rise. 

‘‘But like everything German,’’ replied Helen, ‘‘there is always the 
undercurrent of sadness. All the joyousness and beauty of the bursting of 
buds and the singing of birds doesn’t take away his weariness and loving— 


“<Da hab ist Ihrgestanden 
Mein Sehnen und Verlangen.’ ” 


Gifford sighed and turned away his face ; the almost boyish happiness faded 
from it as though a painful chord had been struck. 

‘¢ But here we are at Elnbogen,’’ said Helen, presently. 

’ Gifford cut the horses, which were miracles of speed, for Carlsbad, and 
flourished his whip as they drew up in front of the Inn, a bright red, low-roofed, 
one-storied house with a creaking sign-board six feet long, on which was dis- 
played a life-sized blood-red lion, with the tail of a cat, and the face of a con- 
templative donkey. 

A red-armed mddchen ushered the party into a little clean room, witha red 
clay floor and a ceiling painted in indigo blue. 

‘“Do you remember the dinner Paul and Lenore, in Miss Broughton’s 
clever story, ‘Good-bye Sweet Heart,’ took at the inn in Brittany, when the 
woman, regardless of the fact that they were dying of hunger, took three hours 
to roast the paterfamilias of all roosters?’’ said Gifford, as the stolid Auéber- 
giste in pattens clumped about the yard, and drove Jules frantic in her deter- 
mined efforts to delay luncheon. ‘As this is a veritable excursion for the 
purpose of seeing Elnbogen, we mustn’t linger over our viands. There is not 
only the china factory, but you must see the castle, which was once the summer 
palace of the Bohemian kings, and is now the town prison; then there is the 
enchanted Burggraff in the Rath-house ; and, having done our duty by these 
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antiquities, the ruined Schloss on the hill, with the ivy tower, the dungeon, 
and, above all, the view of the river and Zwoda in the plain below. We will 
return at four o’clock precisely, Jules; have the diligence ready.’’ 

‘They are cousins, aren’t they, Marie ?’’ said Jules, as the gentleman and 
lady strolled off. 

‘* Yes, Monsieur Jules,”’ replied the discreet personage addressed ; “‘ but why 
do you ask ?”’ 

**Oh, because,’’—showing a fine row of glittering molars. 

** Because why ?”’ 

** Because they are!’”’ 

He threw the object of his investigation an airy kiss from the tips of his 
fingers, and fell to drinking his vin ordinaire. 

It was quite three in the afternoon ere the sight-seers wound their way up 
the hill-side to catch a glimpse of the Schloss, which Gifford insisted they 
should visit ere they left the little town. When they reached the top, even he 
acknowledged the distance was great and the day uncommonly warm. In the 
distance big clouds began to gather, the river grew dark, the air trembled with 
suppressed electricity, the birds flew into the sashless windows of the ruined 
castle. 

‘‘Come into the sa/on, Helen,’’ said Gifford. ‘‘ This is as veritablya 
haunted place as the famous ‘ Maria Calm’ they show you at Zwoda, below 
here, where the cellars are strewn with the bones of travelers who were enticed 
into the convent and murdered by the monks. See, it is raining in the valley 
already, and hear that sharp peal! Don’t stand in the draught there. I fancy 
there is no lightning-rod on this enchanted building.’’ 

‘‘T am not afraid,’’ said Helen, turning her smiling face toward him. 

The walk up the hill-side had heightened her color, the big hat had fallen 
from her dark-brown head, and the dampness twisted into a thousand waves and 
curls the little errant locks about her temples. Hardly had the words passed her 
lips when Gifford saw a blue flame encircle her waist as with a halo. He was con- 
scious of a blinding shock, then a struggle to retain his footing—a gush of air 
and he knew no more. When he awoke he staggered to his feet. Helen was 
lying on the ground. In an instant he was on his knees beside her; with 
trembling fingers he loosened her dress and chafed her cold hands. 

7 ‘* Helen! ’’ he cried, frantic with suspense. ‘‘Speak to me! Speak to 
me—to your lover—Helen! Darling! Love, tell me you are not dead !”’ 

The beautiful dark eyes slowly opened—for an instant they gazed about 
the room as if half unconscious. 

‘‘Helen!’’ said Gifford, half raising her in his arms. ‘‘ Helen, do you 
not know me, do you not love me? Speak to me, Helen!’’ 

‘©Oh, Arthur! ’’ she cried, bursting into a passion of happy tears. ‘*Oh, 
Arthur, love you? I have loved you all my life! ”’ 

‘‘Madame! Monsieur!’’ shrieked Jules, five minutes later, rushing franti- 
cally into the ruins, white with terror, and trembling in every limb. ‘‘Ze dom 
Dieu be praised, we thought you were killed. We were about to set out for 
you, seeing the sudden approach of the storm, when crash, crash we saw the 
lightning strike the big oak in front of the Sch/oss—we saw it fall over the 
doorway—we were sure you were struck, or crushed by the branches. Pauore 
Marie is desolée ; 1, too, monsieur, have suffered ; but the carriage is at the foot 
of the hill—will madame attempt to descend—it is no longer lightning.”’ 

The ride home was subdued and quiet and without further adventure. 
Helen’s pale but radiant face looked up from the pillows where Marie and 
Gifford had placed her, but she was too tired to talk, perhaps too engro 
with dr@ams. 

Gifford resigned the reins to Jules, and leaned back in the diligence, also 
too much occupied to say a word. 
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It was quite dark ere they reached Carlsbad, and he bade Helen a hasty 
good-night at the door of the hotel, without entering the salon. 

‘‘Helen,’’ he said, taking both hands in his, regardless of the observant 
Jules, ‘‘ I will be with you to-morrow at eleven o’clock. I have something to 
tell you.”’ 

‘«Can you not tell me now ?”’ she said, frightened by his set face. 

‘‘ No; sleep well ; to-morrow will do.’’ And as he pressed the soft white 
fingers, he murmured, but too low even for love’s quick ear: ‘‘ Forgive, 
forgive !”’ 

The next day, at eleven o’clock punctually, Gifford climbed the precipitous 
walk that leads to the Victoria. He was pale and worn, his dress disordered, his 
whole appearance indicated some mental or bodily illness. He crossed the p/at 
and ascended the stairs toward the balcony, where Helen was sitting by her 
raised window, looking into the street. She wore a white dress, and when she 
saw him she smiled. ‘‘ Poor little Helen!’’ he murmured, and smiled back 
again—such a smile! 

He was within a few feet of her, when a big blonde woman, of an uncer- 
tain age, in a smart traveling dress, followed by a blonde girl, in one of a still 
smarter make, advanced toward him, though the younger fell back when she 
saw him actually stop. ; 

‘““Why, Arthur!’’ Helen heard the blowsy woman say, in a loud, per- 
emptory voice. ‘* Why, Arthur, you do look fagged out! All the way from 
Lucerne we’ve come, too, to look you up? Aléne hadn’t heard for a week, and 
she just cried herself sick about it. And I just said, said I, ‘ Aléne, you’re 
engaged to him, and that’s almost married,’ I said, ‘ between people like you 
and Arthur, and the best we can do is just to go to him and take him on the 
surprise ;’ so, here we are, come to take care of you. Come, Aléne, don’t be 
silly, now. Come, give him a kiss ; he looks as if he needed somebody to make 
afuss over him. Come here and say ‘ how d’y do’ to your fancée.”’ 

‘Mr. Gifford,’’ said the young girl, advancing timidly, ‘‘ I hope you are 
not angry; I did not want to come, but mamma——’’ 

Even in his misery, Arthur could but note what a pretty, peach-faced thing 
she was, with golden hair and big brown eyes filled with tears. ‘ Hush!’’ he 
cried, hoarsely. ‘‘ No, Iam not angry. I will see you presently.’’ 

‘* Helen,’’ he exclaimed, turning to the tall, white figure, which stood as 
though turned to stone in the window. ‘‘ Helen, only let me speak to you.’’ 

‘* No,’’ she cried, as hoarsely, and disappeared into the room, where Gifford 
tushed ere she could close the blind. 

‘*Helen,’’ he said, calm with the calmness of despair, and throwing him- 
self-on his knees by the chair where she sat, paler than her white gown, ‘“ by 
the honor I seem to have forfeited, hear: me when I swear to you I did not 
intend to be false. I have no excuse to offer for my conduct save my love for 
you—a love I had no right to speak; for Iam in honor bound to the young 
girl you saw just now. I can’t tell you anything, Helen. I cannot even make 
an effort to extenuate myself or explain anything. Helen,’’ he added, miser- 
ably, as no words came from the motionless figure, not even those of anger or 
teproach. ‘‘ Helen, if I only knew you did not care I would willingly " 

‘*Go!’’ she whispered, in an agony. ‘‘ You dare to insult me with a 
reference to my love ; go, and never let me see your face again.’’ Gifford rose. 
As he did so, the window opened, and his little fancée entered. Her big brown 
eyes were shining, and in her cheeks a bright fire glowed. 

‘You must not go, Mr. Gifford,’’ she said, quietly, ‘‘ I have come to tell 
you all about it. Mrs. Baring, he is.too good to tell you himself. I have only 
known him for two months ; it was at Wiesbaden. We were at the same hotel. 
He had been ill, and mamma got acquainted with him by sending me to inquire 
how he was, and to take him flowers. Almost as soon as he saw me he told me 
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I reminded him of his cousin, for I was seventeen years old and had brown 
eyes. Healso told me he had always been fond of you. We were Very poor, 
and people snubbed us dreadfully. One day I was out in the garden, crying, 
because I had no new gown to go to the ball in, when he came up and asked 
me what was the matter. I only cried the more, for I wanted to go; he took 
my hand in his—I know he only thought of me as a little girl—and said he 
would give it to me, when mamma and a party of people suddenly passed. She 
rushed up to Mr. Gifford before everybody and accused him of trying to destroy 
my reputation ; that I was a poor, fatherless child, without a protector, and he 
was a wicked man. He immediately made mea grand bow, and offered him. 
self tome. ‘As my wife, I am sure no one will ever criticise your conduct,’ 
he said, turning to me before them all. 

‘*T don’t know how it happened ; the first thing I knew mamma was compli- 
menting and praising him, and everybody was congratulating me. The next 
day it was arranged I should go to school a year, and then get married. Never 
once did he tell me he cared for me; he only was very kind, and he gave me 
more jewelry and pretty things than anybody ever had! You need not feel at 
all badly about me, Mr. Gifford,’’ she added, breathless from her hurried talk, 
‘¢T never cared about you, either. I was only afraid of mamma. I have been 
in love a whole year with somebody else, who really loves me ; but he hasn't 
got any money.”’ 

* * * * * * *K * * * * * * x 

‘‘Helen,’’ said Gifford to his wife one December night eighteen months 
afterwards, ‘‘ Guess who is married?’’? They were in New York, keeping a 
pretty brown-stone house on Fifty-fifth street and Fifth Avenue, so he would 
not have wondered if his question had required a good many guesses before it 
was answered. He was surprised to see her look up and reply without hesitation, 
«¢ Aléne Gilbert.’’ 

‘* How did you know?”’ 

*©Oh, I knew,”’ and the fancy work became doubly engrossing as she began 
to count the stitches. 

‘‘She married young Malen, the Lieutenant,’’ said Gifford, resolutely. 
‘¢ And, Helen, I think I had best tell you, and then I will never mention any 
of it again. I heard she was going to be married and I sent her $10,000. | 
thought it right “ 

‘‘T sent her $10,000, too,’’ said Helen, in a low voice, ‘‘ for I owed it to 
her.”’ 

* * * * * * * * * * * * x 

‘‘ Helen,’’ said Gifford, presently, ‘‘ I wonder why you love me so. Iam. 
not worthy of it.”’ 

Which is quite true, but what man ever was worthy of a good woman’s 
undying, unfaltering love? 
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THE ECHOES OF EDEN. 


A PEEP INTO THE AVIARY AT BERNARDINE. 
‘ 


BY MAX VANDER WEYDE. 


“Tf hath been won e’en the love of a tiny bird, 
Life hath not been all in vain. For the heart stirred 
With love’s vibrations hath caught a ray from heaven!” 


‘So Jack is going to marry a bird fancier?’’ I said one morning when 
Phillipa and I were on our way to Bernardine. ‘‘ Well, he always had a fancy 
for women with a mission, but I never thought he would prefer pug dogs and 
canaries.”’ 

‘* Now, Roger !’’ my wife said, reprovingly, ‘‘ You’re poking fun at Jack’s 
sweetheart. She’s a very nice girl, too; and I’ve heard you say, many a time, 
that a fondness for pets was the mark of womanly refinement.”’ 

‘So I did, my dear, and I say it again—a fondness in reason. But I don’t 
believe in a wholesale lavishing of time and tenderness that might be better 
spent. Think of the poor little homeless wretches, the immortal souls astray 
to whom such care and thought would mean a metamorphosis !’’ 

‘Roger, you are too absurd !’’ laughed Phillipa. ‘‘Do you want Miss 
Bernard to open an orphan asylum? Fancy her as the matron of a foundling 
hospital, with Jack as superintendent and you and I as visiting patrons.’’ 

‘¢Oh, you can turn the absurd side out if you like,’’ I said, loftily ; ‘* but 
that does not alter the phase of the question.”’ 

‘But it is so unnecessary,’’ urged Phillipa. ‘‘ She will soon be married, 
and then she will have her hands full. Jack can absorb anywoman. Besides, 
Roger, you don’t understand Miss Bernard. She doesn’t raise birds merely 
fora pastime. She sells them.”’ 

‘Sells them! I thought she was rich.”’ 

‘Well, so she is. But, like all women who have any spirit, she likes to 
earn a little money herself. A woman isso much more independent, she has 
somuch more self-respect, if she can prove herself fit to earn bread as well as eat 
it Why, if I had a million,’’ said Phillipa, waxing enthusiastic, ‘‘I should 
not be content till I proved myself able to support myself, if it were necessary.”’ 

“‘That’s all very well, my dear,’’ I said, patronizingly. ‘‘ You have 
admirable views; but you don’t mean to say that canary birds will pass asa 
proof ?’’ 

‘Yes; Ido mean that. Of course Miss Bernard does not make what 
amounts to a living out of them. But I will tell you what she does do. She 
makes enough to dress and educate a little girl whom she has taken charge of. 
Milly goes to the Sévigné Academy, and the canary birds keep her there.”’ 

‘Is that so?’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Well, Phillipa, I’ll take it all back !”’ 

‘“‘ You would better !’’ she said, as our pony carriage turned into the Ber- 
tardine driveway. 

‘* But still,”’ I persisted, ‘‘they say Miss Bernard keeps a pony and a par- 
fot and two dogs and a cow and a pet fawn besides. You can’t get them out 
of the way.”’ . 

“I don’t want to. A woman of wealth has a right to some indulgence. 
You take to cigars, Roger, and foreign exchanges and Turkish coffee. . Miss 
Bernard reads very little. 

**Tll warrant you! ’’ 

‘*And she drinks nothing but milk.”’ 
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‘« That is her bloom of youth, I suppose.’’ 

‘My, but you are disagreeable!’’ cried Phillipa. ‘How can you say 
such things about a woman on the very threshold of her house ? ”’ 

‘* My dear,’’ I said, plaintively, ‘‘ 1 have given in a great way about Miss 
Bernard. From thinking her a fool, I have come to think her negatively sensi- 
ble. But you can’t expect a complete cave-in of all my prejudices at once.” 

‘‘T merely want you to be fair,’’ said Phillipa, in her severe tone, 
‘‘Hush-sh, Roger! We’re at the door now, and it goes against me to talk 
about people in their own houses.”’ 

We got out and I followed my wife meekly into the prettiest morning. 
room you can conceive of. ‘The ceiling and walls were beautifully wrought out 
in white and gold, there was an India matting on the floor, and at the windows 
were curtains of yellow madras set off by ‘‘ green things growing ’’ in pretty 
decorated pots. The furniture was a harmonious mixture of willow and bam- 
boo, and the whole room had an airy brightness that proved very attractive, 
When Miss Bernard came in, I was sensible of an added charm to the room. 
She was a real blonde and wore a trailing gown of robin’s-egg blue, with high- 
heeled slippers to match. I thought of Dresden china shepherdesses and those 
fair women of Watteau’s. 

We had come to see the aviary, and she took us into an adjoining room 
which ended in a deep, sunny alcove, full of windows. In this alcove stood 
the skeleton of a miniature mosque, with minarets and towers of slender sticks, 
held together by eight beams of rich, dark wood, the whole structure being 
provided with as many as four doors. It was six feet high at its lowest point 
and about ten by fifteen feet in other dimensions. . Inside were fully a hundred 
birds hopping about on clean wooden perches, swinging in little trapezes, or 
cuddling in soft, downy nests. Some were daintily breakfasting off of seed 
and groundsel, others were taking their morning bath, and not a few were hop- 
ping gaily about while they poured forth a perfect cascade of melody. 

‘Oh, you pretty things! ’’ cried Phillipa, woman-fashion. ‘‘ How you 
do sing! ’”’ 

*« They always sing best in the morning,’’ explained Miss Bernard. ‘They 
love the early sunshine, and on bright days like this they seem to get intoxica- 
ted with it. I have windows on three sides, you see ; so they are never without 
sunlight when there is any ; but they like the mornings best and are always gayest 
then. I have some night-singers that are trained for that. They command a 
good price, and are bought by people who want to make certain places attract- 
ive in the evening—restaurants, hotels, theatres and such places.”’ 

‘¢ You have a wooden cage,’’ I observed ; noting the slender bars of the 
cage, which was of polished mahogany. 

‘Yes; it is mahogany. I selected that wood for a purpose. It keeps 
away parasites from the birds, just as cedar will keep away moths.”’ 

‘« How pretty it looks !”’ exclaimed Phillipa. ‘‘ It is like some floral bower. 
How they must like those green boughs sticking through the bars of their cage. 
Iamsure you make their prison very attractive.’’ 

‘‘ They do like the sight of green things and are fond of perching on the 
boughs. I keep these shrubs growing in tubs around the cage. They are all 
hardy, thrifty plants, and perfectly harmless, if the birds should take a notion 
to nibble the leaves or blossoms.”’ 

‘But this is downright extravagance,’’ I remarked, touching a bunch of 
superb Mermet roses that was stuck between the bars of the cage. 

‘©Oh, no; it isn’t!’’ said Miss Bernard, laughing. ‘‘We grow those in 
our green-house. They are some of Phillipa’s slips, by the way, and the birds 
are very fond of roses and buds. They eat the leaves with great relish. They 
are good for them, too. Green food—that is, a vegetable diet—is very neces 
sary to the health of birds.’’ 
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‘¢ What do you feed them on ?’’ Phillipa inquired. 

‘Oh, I have quite a long bill of fare,’’ said Miss Bernard. ‘‘ Some people 
contend that a variety of food is bad for a bird, so I don’t run into any wild 
excesses, and I don’t give them half a dozen things at once. ‘They have seed 
always, of course—canary, rape, hemp and millet. I don’t give them much 
hemp; it is too stimulating, except in the moulting season—that is, September 
and October. When I give them hemp, I scatter it on the floor, a little at a 
time. I do not put it in their seed-cups, for the reason that they are very fond 
of it, and will throw all the other seed out of the cups in their eagerness to get 
at the hemp.’’ 

“‘You don’t sand your floor, I notice,’’ Phillipa observed. 

‘‘No; I keep clean paper in it, and change it every morning. I find that 
the sand prevents my watching the birds’ digestion. I think that a sanded 
cage has cost many a bird its life from the fact that it concealed the evidences 
of indisposition until it was too late to do anything for the birds.”’ 

‘< But I thought they required sand,’’ said Phillipa. 

“So they do. I keep it in cups; also a little powdered chalk, or mortar 
from an old wall, and at times bits of raw egg-shell crumbled up among the 
sand. I always keep cuttle-fish in the bars, too. These are about all the helps 
to digestion which they need, except in moulting season. Then I sometimes 
give them sherry wine on sponge-cake, and put arusty nail in their drinking-cups.”’ 

‘You clean the cage every day, I suppose ?’’ I remarked. 

“Yes ; the cage must be clean and secure, so that no rats, mice, weevils or 
any hurtful animals can get into it. Canaries are very delicate little creatures, 
with extremely sensitive nerves, and a single fright may ruin their constitution.’’ 

‘You talk about them quite professionally,’’ I said, laughing. ‘‘ Do you 
doctor these little creatures when they are ill?”’ 

“‘Of course I do. I have a book that informs me all about the diseases 
of canaries. There it is, on the table, if you would like to see it. I couldn’t get 
along without it. I not only give them medicine, but perform surgical opera- 
tions. See that little fellow, there, with the greenish yeliow on his wings. He 
broke his leg two weeks ago in the swing, and I set it by winding worsted 
around it. I had to keep him ten days in a padded cage, all by himself, with- 
out any perches to tempt him into hopping; but he is all right now. Then, 
that little black and yellow canary had sore feet from being kept in a cage with 
dirty perches. When I got him, he limped horribly, and could hardly hop at 
all; but I doctored him up, and he is quite well now. I often have to trim 
their nails and perform little offices for them. 

_ [had taken up the book she referred to, and was turning over the leaves 
with some interest 

‘“‘ This is the bill of fare,’’ I observed to Phillipa, as I pointed to the fol- 
lowing edibles recommended for bird diet. 

‘* SEEDs.—Canary, rape, hemp, millet. Yellow mustard seed and pepper- 
grass seed are a delightsome luxury, but must be given in small quantities, and 
tossed in on the sand. A red pepper may occasionally be strung in the cage. 
The canary is partial to fiery food, and so must not be too constantly indulged, 
lest internal injuries accrue. Eaten in moderation, they make an excellent 
relish in winter and during the moulting period. 

‘GREEN Foop.—Lettuce, chickweed, plantain-rods, pepper-grass, yellow 
mustard, tender asparagus, cabbage-leaf, tender clover-tops, roses and buds, 
slices of apple, pear, peach, melons, banana, orange, plums, cherries, berries, 
and any other 77fe fruit that is mellow and not poisonous. 

‘Figs, dates, raisins, popped corn, stale bread, buns, sponge-cake, hard- 
boiled egg, rice (boiled or soaked), Irish or sweet potatoes (either boiled or 
baked), sweet corn (raw or cooked), green peas, tender string beans, young 
sugar-beet, and tender turnip. 
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‘*The meat of the shellbark, beechnut, peanut, filbert, etc., may bp 
chopped fine, and allowed in minute quantities as a special dainty, now ang 
then. Oily nuts—the shagbark, butternut, etc., are harmful, if much indulged, 
though a trifle may be given at discretion of the owner. A creamnut, caught 
in the wires, will be nibbled with relish, but must not be too often allowed, 
Cocoanut and cocoanut cake, the birds enjoy as dainties. The wisest dainty, 
however, is stale bread soaked in sweetened cream.’’ 

‘¢ Dear me!’’ observed Phillipa, ‘‘ I could live on that myself.’’ 

‘* T thought all canaries were yellow,’’ I interposed, as the illustrated back 
of the book suddenly showed me birds with varied plumage. 

‘©Qh, dear, no!’’ cried Miss Bernard. ‘‘'They say that their normal 
color is a greenish gray or bronze. Golden yellow is the popular color. The 
French have taken especial pains to breed pure yellow canaries, but in caring for 
the plumage they sacrifice the voice. The pale-yellow canaries are apt to be 
delicate, and do not sing so well as those which have dark markings. A top 
knot is considered a good feature in a canary. Wait a moment. I have the 
points of acanary in my escritoire. They were given me by a well-known 
fancier.’’ 

Miss Bernard flitted away and brought back a bit of paper on which were 
written the following facts : 

‘‘The French canaries have the finest form and plumage; the German 
ones the sweetest voices, especially the Hartz Mountain breed; the Belgian 
ones are largest. A fine canary is five inches long in the body, two or 
more in the tail. He has a beak of five lines, white in color, stout and sharply- 
pointed ; legs of flesh color, eight lines high; body short, shoulders broad, 
chest full. In buying a young bird, choose one with a long, straight, tapering 
body. Such birds make the best singers.”’ 

‘* A great many fanciers are indifferent to the plumage,’’ Miss Bernard ex- 
plained. ‘‘ They contend that it makes very little, if any, difference in the 
song of a bird. I have yellow birds, yellow and white ones, and yellow and 
olive or brown. ‘The yellow and olive are the strongest; but they all sing 
well. There are a great many other kinds, but the oddest are the red ones 
and the green ones.”’ 

*“Red!’’ exclaimed Phillipa. ‘<I never heard of such a thing.”’ 

‘¢ There is the ordinary cinnamon canary, and then there is the red canary, 
whose plumage is turned that color by a special mode of feeding. A light yel 
low canary just after moulting is fed upon hard-boiled eggs crushed up with stale 
wheat bread and the best quality of cayenne pepper. ‘This diet is said to tum 
their feathers red. I have never seen it done, though. The green canary 1s9% 
by nature.”’ 

‘* You raise a great many birds, I suppose?’’ I asked. 

‘*T sold fifty last year.’’ 

‘Did you have much trouble in raising them ?”’ 

‘I did not consider it a trouble. They take a great deal of care, of 
course. The birds mate about March. Then I put gravel in the bottom of the 
cage and hang up the nests. Ina day or twoI give them some goat’s hair of 
wool, soaked in boiling water and dried to free it of parasites. I give them 4 
little more each day, and feed them on hard-boiled egg mixed with cracker, and 
on seed. In about ten days I usually find an egg, and then one every day till 
from three to six are laid. It takes about two weeks to hatch the birds out, 
and during the period of incubation the mother bird must not be disturbed or 
frightened by a sudden jar or noise. Quiet is best for them and they must be 
kept free from draughts. Birds take cold as easily as we do.”’ 

‘¢ How about the little ones?’’ Phillipa asked. 

‘Oh, the mother and father take care of them. I help sometimes, and 
always so far as seeing that they have no cold or chilled food given them, 
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especially until they are at least ten days old. As soon as they are large enough 
I begin to teach them something. Most of my birds are trained. I take some 
trouble with them, but am well paid. A bird whose intrinsic value is not over 
three dollars will bring over twenty if he has some pretty tricks. See this little 
fellow. Bijou, Bijou!”’ 

She opened the door of the cage and out flew a beautiful yellow bird with 
a handsome top-knot, who lighted on her shoulder with a joyous little chirp. 

‘¢ Come, my pretty pet!’’ she said, tenderly. ‘‘ Make a bow to the lady 
and gentleman.”’ 

Bijou immediately ducked his jaunty head under his wing and then sur- 
veyed us with bright merry eyes. 

‘«¢ And what does Bijou give his mistress ?’’ 

The pretty creature kissed her daintily. Then Bijou was put through some 
wonderful tricks. He could drill like a soldier, and in company with two 
others, Frou-Frou and Mascot, went through a regular parade. Another bird 
had been taught to waltz to music; another was dressed up and played the 
grandmother ; several had learned to whistle airs in accompaniment to a music 
Dox. 

‘Why, I think it is wonderful !’’ exclaimed Phillipa. ‘‘ You ought to give 
an exhibition.’”’ 

‘‘Look at that !’’ I said, touching her arm to call her attention to a yellow 
and brown canary, who, having just finished his bath, was smoothing his feathers 
before a minature looking-glass. 

Phillipa was in raptures. 

“Ts it hard to teach them these tricks ?’’ she asked, eagerly. 

“Oh, no. It only requires patience; and then, as I said, it enhances the 
value of the birds so greatly. nyoAne who cares to raise canaries for sale can 
make five times as much money by teaching them to do something and taming 
them well.’’ 

Miss Bernard then called one canary after the other and we had an exhibi- 
tion of tricks and antics which was altogether charming. 

“If you would like it, Phillipa,’’ Miss Bernard said, as we were about tak- 
ing leave, ‘‘I will give you a pretty canary.”’ 

“Qh, I should like it,’’ Phillipa said, eagerly. ‘‘ But I don’t know any- 
thing about birds.’’ 

“You can learn easily. A friend of mine has written a charming book 
about canaries. I will get you a copy and you will get on famously, I know. 
It tells you how to do everything.”’ 

‘My dear,’’ I remonstrated, ‘‘with all you have on hand already, you 
surely do not mean to start an aviary !’’ 

“Qh, no,’’ Phillipa answered, briskly. ‘‘ But I want a bird.” 

Of course she had one, and I’m bound to say that the pretty fellow is quite 
an addition to our household. 

“Well, Roger,’’ she said on the way home, ‘‘ what do you think of Miss 
Bernard now ?”’ 

There was triumph in her tone, but I bore it meekly. 

‘My dear,’’ I answered with blandness, ‘‘ women are bundles of con- 
tradictions. If you told me next week that Miss Bernard had written a work 
on biology, I should not be surprised.”’ 


Note.—We shall be pleased to give to any of our subscribers, who 
may care for it, the name of the book on canaries to which Miss Bernard 
referred. 


EDITOR. 




















IN HER OWN RIGHT. 
A STrory OF HuMBLE LIFE. 


BY WILLIAM MILLER BUTLER. 
CHAPTER XV.—SAYING GOOD-BYE. 


The attachment for Lizzy Wilms, that had been gradually quickening in 
the breast of Dr. Harry Monmouth, was a spontaneous growth and had no 
purpose in it. It would, probably, depend very much upon circumstances 
whether or not the friendship was to last or develop into anything more 
serious. 

The young physician was reasoning thus with himself, in his office one 
morning, shortly after his walk with Lizzy, recorded in the preceding chapter, 
when a messenger boy entered and placed in his hand a cable telegram from his 
mother, who was in France, sick, and begging him to come to her at once. 

He sat for a long time pondering, and wishing he had not received such 
an inconvenient dispatch. But he did not once endeavor to construe it as not 
mandatory. His mother’s slightest wish he had ever considered his duty, and 
he felt that the trip to Europe could neither be avoided nor deferred. 

It was soon settled that he was to leave on the ten-o’clock train Wednesday 
night. He went out to Elmwood Wednesday afternoon to visit the Gros- 
venors. 

‘I suppose you have come to say good-bye, Harry,’’ said Mary, as she 
received him in the parlor, ‘“‘and knowing it, I don’t feel much like giving 
your visit a welcome.”’ 

‘* My visit is as sad to me as it isto you, Mary.”’ 

Her eyes were instantly filled with tears. 

“Stop! stop this instant!’’ he cried. ‘‘I am not going to have it! If 
you don’t stop, I'll % 

Mary could not help laughing despite her tears. 

‘¢ Well, you needn’t think I’ll do any crying for you when you’re gone, if 
you won’t let me cry now.’’ 

‘*Then I'll get somebody else to cry for me.”’ 

‘Oh, yes; some of those Dunlap Street girls, I suppose !’’ she said, with 
mock contempt. 

‘‘Mary,’’ he said, suddenly, ‘‘ what am I going to do with Lizzy ?” 

‘‘T don’t know,”’ she returned, drying her eyes. ‘* Don’t you think she 
will be able to work independently until you come back ?”’ 

‘« She will have changed greatly by that time,’’ he observed, musingly. 

‘* Yes, she will. I believe you will find her then the complete embodiment 
of your idea—that a mere accident of birth gives no one a right to claima 
superiority over a less fortunate neighbor.”’ 

**T think Lizzy stands as a remarkable proof of my theory that a propef 
system of education would abolish these distinctions between rich and poor, 
and this needless hatred between the two great divisions of society. Now, 
what was Lizzy when I first began with her, and what is she to-day ?”’ 

«¢ All that any man could desire to have her.”’ 

‘*T must tell her that,’’ he laughed. 





When the moment came to say good-bye his courage almost forsook him. 
But he mitigated its painfulness by a supplement that was unlooked for on the” 


part of the recipient. He placed his two hands gently upon her shoulders, 
drew her to him, and impressed a kiss on her lips. 
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He was late in reaching his office, and it was almost nine o’clock before 
he could go and say farewell to Lizzy. 

Lizzy, as might have been expected, was waiting for him at the door of 
the bakery, the old familiar trysting-place, and received him with her usual 
bright smile. 

‘‘T have come to say good-bye, Lizzy,’’ said the physician, as he entered 
the shop. ‘‘In less than an hour I will be on the train bound for New York.’’ 

‘‘It must be hard to leave all of your friends,’’ she said, with some 
constraint. 

‘« It is especially hard to leave the last one.’’ 

‘Who is that, doctor ?’’ 

“Lizzy Wilms. 

* Oh!”’ 

She did not know what else to say. Her eyes dropped for a moment, her 
bosom rose and fell with a deeper respiration, and then a tear, a single crystal 
drop, stole from beneath her silken lashes, and stood upon her cheek. 

‘*‘ Look up, Lizzy,’’ said Monmouth, gently. 

She lifted her beautiful eyes, and she gazed at him now through her tears 
with a frankness that troubled him. 

‘Doctor, you don’t know how sorry I am that you are going away. I 

¢ don’t know whom I will get to supply your place.”’ 

‘‘ Teachers are plentiful,’’ he said, bitterly. 

She had no words to answer. The hands of the old Dutch clock pointed 
warningly towards the third quarter. He knew it was high time to be going. 
Without giving his little friend a chance for further words, he caught up her 
hand, gave it one strong, quick, passionate pressure, uttered the single word 
“good-bye,’’ and was gone into the darkness of the city street, leaving her 
standing there, scarcely knowing that their hands had been unclasped. 

Five minutes later, Lizzy was hurrying, with all her might, toward the 
depot whither Monmouth had gone. She reached the south end of it just as 
the ten-o’clock train was pulling out at the north. 

‘Too late!’’ she exclaimed, as she sank down, exhausted, on an old trunk. 
“He is gone!’”’ 


CHAPTER XVI.—A PROPOSAL AND A LETTER. 


It was late in the autumn. Lizzie had spent the hot evenings of July and 
August in earnest study, and had fully completed the course marked out for 





her by her instructor. She had spent too much time of late thinking of her 
past life and of the great change that was surely coming over her. Her 
thoughts were led back into the days when she was living at Harrisonville. She 
remembered she had been happy there. She remembered her home had been a 
very different one from her home on Lark street. She began to be convinced 
that she had spent the greater portion of her young life in an element improper 
toher natural constitution. 

Thinking thus one beautiful evening in early October, Lizzy sat alone on 
the doorstep, when Jabez Redburn came up and dispelled her serious medita- 
tion by an invitation to a buggy ride. 

Gradually but constantly Redburn had worked himself into Lizzy’s more 
tender regards, and she accepted him with all the cordiality and honesty of her 
true heart. But in thus doing, she had not been unfaithful to her friend in 
Europe. How deeply her feelings had been moved in affection for Monmouth 
that young man had never known ; how deeply he had felt for her he had never 
Informed her. Was a truly modest girl to flatter herself by claiming a lien on 


the love of a man who had never once expressed that love ? 
VoL. CXII.—27. 
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She had had no word from Monmouth, and had written him none, 
His departure had created a void in her life at first. Monmouth had 
filled a considerable portion of her time, but Redburn was assiduously filling 
more. 

Was it, therefore, reprehensible, or anything but natural, that in view of 
Monmouth’s apparent forgetfulness of her, Lizzy should permit herself to enjoy 
the friendship proposed by Redburn ? 

Redburn’s buggy was waiting at the door. The two got in and drove 
away. 

Once out upon the broad avenue he touched up his fine bay mare and 
started on a brisk trot upon the long slope that led to Cliftondale. 

Lizzy asked him where he was going. 

‘¢ Past the Poplars,’’ replied Redburn, carelessly. 

‘*T thought you were going to Elmwood.”’ 

‘¢ This road is more interesting. It is a very picturesque drive, I think,” 
he remarked, ‘‘ And we’ll enjoy it more than the other way. It will take us 
past Mr. Thompson’s place, too. You’ve never seen the lone House of the 
Poplars, have you ?”’ 

‘No, I never have. This is my notion of the country, a place where 
nature has not been stiffened into straight lines and regular curves by the dese- 
crating hand of art. I should like to live out here.’’ 

‘* Maybe you will have the opportunity before long. The lone House of 
the Poplars will soon be yours.’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ she said, quietly. ‘‘ Is it a very large place ?’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed, and you'll have to get somebody to take care of it for you 
—somebody who could be more than a mere agent.”’ 

They had reached the top of the hill and were directly in front of Colonel 
Thompson’s place. 

‘It isa lovely home! It seems to me I could be happy there. When 
are we likely to get possession of it?’’ 

‘¢ We can have it ina week.’’ He waited a moment and then added, 
‘‘Shall it be, Lizzy? I want te move into that house next week and take you 
there as my bride. Will you consent?’’ ; 

‘‘Whether you intended it or not,’’ said Lizzy, laughing, ‘‘ you have asked 
for my property with Lizzy Wilms thrown in.”’ 

‘‘I—no, Lizzy,’’ he stammered ; ‘‘I asked for yourself, your—own self. 
I want your own precious self, whom I have learned to love—with all the 
strength of my nature!”’ 

Redburn, believing that actions speak louder than words, followed his plea 
by seizing his blushing companion’s two hands, and holding them gently in his 
own, while he waited for her to speak. 

‘* You have put a hard problem to me, Mr. Redburn,’’ she said, withdraw- 
ing her hands. ‘‘ There are many things a girl must think of when she is 
asked so serious a question.’’ 

‘*T cannot take a ‘no’ from you, Lizzy.’’ 

‘« Let the matter rest for the present. We will have an opportunity shortly 
to speak further of it. But do not think I am insensible to this token of your 
affection. You know I think a great deal of you.’’ 

“You need not tell me that; and you must have suspected my love fot 

‘*T knew you liked me.’’ 

It was half-past ten when Redburn set Lizzy down at the bakery and bade 
her good-night. 

Old Wilms met her in the shop, and handed her a letter from the 
doctor. 

It ran as follows :— 
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f 
‘* ELMwoop, October 10, 18—. 
“My Dear Lizzy :— 

‘‘T am home again at last. I arrived with my mother this morning, and 
hasten to let you know it at once. I will be down to see you to-morrow even- 
ing, and if you can arrange it so that we can have a long talk to ourselves, I 
shall enjoy the visit doubly. If it will not inconvenience you, be prepared to 
take a walk with me. I have a good deal to tell you. 

‘* Yours very sincerely, 


* 


‘“ HENRY MOoNMOUTH.”’ 


When she had finished reading the note for the fifth time, she carefully 
returned it to its envelope, and placed it in her pocket, going to bed to dream 
that she had said ‘‘no’’ to the proposal of the lawyer. 


CHAPTER XVII.—DrRawinGc UNWARRANTED CONCLUSIONS. 


Nothing short of an absolute impossibility would have deterred Dr. Mon- 
mouth from keeping the engagement he had made to call upon Lizzy. Friends 
had arranged all sorts of pleasant little parties for him, including a Miss Gay- 
bower reception ; but he was not to be coaxed, forced, ridiculed, teased, or 
frightened into any of them. Unfortunately, while trying to escape, he had 
an encounter with Miss Clara on the street. 

‘“‘T had a previous engagement,’’ he said, when Miss Gaybower upbraided 
him for refusing her overtures. 

‘« Tt must be a very particular engagement you have down there in Dunlap 
Street, doctor.’’ 

‘« Yes, my engagement is particular.’’ 

‘“T suppose you have become used to that horrible smell of ‘tan-bark.”’ 

“Yes, I have.’’ 

‘“You must be in love with those horrid Dutch girls?’’ 

‘“‘QOh, yes, indeed! I shall probably marry several of them.’’ 

‘‘ You naughty man! I believe you do mean to doit. In fact, I know 
youdo. She’s a nice enough girl, but far below your standing.”’ 

‘‘ Who is, Clara?’’ 

‘“ You know well enough. But, if I’m not mistaken, a certain smart young 
lawyer has been making hay while you were shining in Europe, and will gather 
his harvest before you know it.”’ 

. ‘‘What do you mean?’’ was out before Monmouth had time to check 
imself. 

‘Oh, nothing; only that Marelli is engaged. Didn’t you know it?”’ 

‘« By what congregation ?’’ asked Monmouth, in reply. 

‘«By a congregation named Mr. Redburn!’’ exclaimed Clara, triumphantly. 
“Good-bye, doctor.”’ 

The poor little thing made a mocking bow, and trotted off up the street as 
though she had said something brilliant. 

When the doctor reached the bakery, Lizzy was there, in the door, as of old, 
habited in her prettiest crimson dress, and looking the very picture of loveli- 
hess in her rare and radiant beauty. 

After the first brief greeting, Lizzy was the first to loose her tongue. 

“I’m so glad you’re back!’’ she exclaimed. 

‘* Not more so than I am,’’ said Monmouth. ‘‘I have been waiting for 
this hour ever since I said good-bye to you in the summer.” 

‘You didn’t write.”’ 

‘*“No, Lizzy, I didn’t.” 

‘*T expected to hear from you.”’ 
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‘You did not tell me it would give you any pleasure.’’ 

‘*T should like to have heard.’’ 

‘*T did not know it.”’ 

«¢ Was it in my place to make the request ?’’ she asked, gently. 

‘I waited for you to do so.”’ 

‘¢ People are strange,’’ she mused, after a little pause. 

‘*« As you did not ask me to write, Lizzy, I concluded you did not care to 
hear from me. I think my conclusion was a natural and legitimate one—don’t 
you?”’ 

“_." 

‘*T wanted to hear from you very much, Lizzy,’’ he pursued. 

‘¢Then you should have written to me.”’ 

‘*T wanted to write to you and didn’t.”’ 

** And wouldn’t.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, and wouldn’t. That's the truth of it, Lizzy, I suspect. I guess! 
wished to force you to give some proof of your appreciation of me.”’ 

‘*{ have never been unappreciative of you. But I did not think it proper 
in me to write first. But after you had said good-bye to me—that night—” 
Then she stopped. 

‘Go on,’’ said Monmouth. 

‘* Well—I don’t know what you'll think of it—I ran all the way to the 
depot to see you again ; but the train was just leaving.”’ 

** What did you do that for?”’ 

‘** To ask you to write to me.’’ 

** You did! ”’ 

‘¢ Ves.” 

‘* And here I have been punishing myself all these weeks just through my 
pride and foolishness.’’ 

‘Let us take our walk, Doctor; I hear my uncle coming down- 
stairs.’’ 

Monmouth and his little friend sauntered out to the avenue and started in 
the direction of the river, which was a mile or more distant. 

It was nearly eleven when they reached the bakery, and Monmouth found 
he had not yet spoken of Jabez Redburn. 

Lizzy finally introduced the subject herself by asking him, after a brief 
pause, what he was thinking- abont. 

‘* About you—and Redburn,’’ he answered bluntly. 

‘‘Redburn ?’’ she queried, in surprise. ‘‘ What of him?”’ 

‘**T don’t like him. He is wholly unworthy of you, and I won’t have him 
coming between us.’ 

‘* You're talking very mente, she said, with some dignity. 

‘‘ Lizzy, are you engaged to Jabez Redburn ?”’ 

“* Yeu have no right to ask me such a question,”’ she said, vehemently. 

“Tell me!’ he persisted, desperately bent on knowing. 

“«T will not tell you!”’ 

‘‘ Then I shall take it for granted that it is so.’ 

‘Think as you please about it! ’’ she nd haughtily. 

“It shall not be!’’ he cried, fiercely. ‘‘If I must be put aside thus 
through an absence of three months, 4e shall not come in to claim you! 
He is a rascal and a villain, wholly unworthy of you! No one who is not 
as ” 

“There, stop! That willdo! Go home now;; it is very late.’ 

She laid her hand not ungently upon his arm, and with the other pushed 
open the door, waiting for him to go. 

‘*Good night!’’ he said, sullenly. ‘‘ But remember! It shall not be, of. 
I don’t know myself! ”’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—WoONDERFUL REVELATIONS. 


The day following Lizzy received a pleasant little note from Miss 
Grosvenor, inviting her to spend the afternoon at Grosvenor Place. Of 
course, Lizzy went. Despite the remark she had once made to Dr. Monmouth, 
to the effect that she thought she would not like his rich friend, Lizzy 
and Mary had grown to be fast friends on very short acquaintance. 

‘It is too lovely a day to be in-doors,’’ said Mary, as they seated them- 
selves in the summer-house. ‘‘ Besides, I guess you are a little tired of in-door 


‘life down town, and prefer the fresh air.’’ 


‘‘Yes; the air is delightful here. I don’t often get out into the 
country, except when I come to see you. You are very good to invite 
me.”’ 

‘*Why should I not?’’ she asked, as she unwrapped some needlework. 
“Tam very fond of you, Lizzy.’’ 

‘‘Mary, you are good!’’ and Lizzy caught her hand and kissed it. 
“You are one of the many blessings I owe to the doctor.’’ 

‘* He is a fine fellow, Lizzy. I am very fond of him.’’ 

‘** You cannot love him more than I do.”’ 

‘* Lizzy,’’ said Mary, and then paused. 

‘‘Lizzy,’’ began her companion again, ‘‘has Harry ever told you how 
much he liked you ?”’ 

‘*T cannot say that he has—at least, not in so many words. I guess he is 
not in the habit of expressing his feelings in words. Did he ever tell you that 
he liked you ?”’ 

The blush that instantly covered her friend’s face was a surprise to 
Lizzy. Mary seemed suddenly very ill at ease, and riveted her eyes upon 
her work with almost painful intensity; but the flush on her face betrayed 
her secret. 

‘‘T didn’t mean to ask you that question, Mary,’’ Lizzy said, hastily; ‘‘it 
was out before I knew it.’’ 

Mary could make no reply. She was blushing deeper and deeper. 

‘‘T have not dealt unfairly with you, Mary, have I ?”’ 

“ie.” 

Another silence. 

‘‘T really didn’t mean to ask you the question.’’ 

‘“‘T know you didn’t; but you have found me out, and I might as well tell 
you all now. [——”’ 

‘No, no!’’ interposed Lizzy, generously ; ‘‘ you shall not 

A tear stole softly into Mary’s eye. Lizzy’s exceeding gentleness and gen- 
erosity moved her. 

“To change the subject, Lizzy,’’ she said presently, ‘‘ 1 want to talk to 
you about something. Clara gave me a very important piece of news about 
you yesterday. She said you were engaged to Mr. Redburn. And, Lizzy,’’ 
pursued Mary, ‘‘let me say it annoyed me greatly. Will you let me ask you 
if it is true ?”’ 

‘*No, it is not true ; but Mr. Redburn has proposed to me.”’ 

“Then, I think my duty to you as a friend demands that I should show 
you something I found in this same summer-house early this morning. You 
know Clara had a little party last night ?”’ 

She drew from her pocket a plain, business-looking envelope, unsealed 
and without address, and passed it to her companion. Lizzy opened it, drew 
out a letter, and read aloud as follows :— 
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‘*My Dear WHITMORE :— 

**T have just made my ‘proposal, and am anxiously awaiting an answer. I 
look confidently for a ‘ yes’ from the lady within a fewdays. If I get it, I shall 
have increased my fortune just $100,000. If I do not get it, Colonel Thomp- 
son and I will divide. He has intimated strongly that he would pay me $50,000 

rather than have publicity given to his doings. I purposely deferred entering 

suit against him for fear I might want to compromise. Had I filed a petition 
in court, it would have made a newspaper sensation, and that would have pre- 
cluded all possibility of a compromise. But as it stands, no one knows the 
real state of the matter but Thompson, yourself and, possibly, the lady in 
question—and she has not been very definitely posted by me, you may rest assured, 
You will easily see, therefore, that I shall be well fixed whatever may be the. 
turn of affairs, and I offer my prospects as a guaranty of $20,000 for the stone 
front. Please let me know by return mail if you will give me the refusal, say 
two weeks. By the end of that time my prospects will be a reality, and I can 
make you a definite offer. 

‘“You will pardon me, I trust, if I mention the word secresy again, even 
to a long-triéd friend. But you know my natural timidity, and must attribute 
my reminder to that rather than to my lack of confidence. 


‘*T remain, 
‘Very truly yours, 
‘¢ Thursday, October 11th. “5, 2 


During the reading of the letter Lizzy maintained a composure that would 
have done a strong man honor. She recognized Jabez Redburn’s handwriting 
in the very first line and it needed no familiar signature to tell her that she 
was the woman who was being dealt with so falsely. A cloud settled on 
her usually serene features, but she passed the letter back to Mary without 
comment. 

‘¢ Will you see Dr. Monmouth soon ?’’ she asked. 

‘Yes ; he will be here to-night.”’ 

‘¢ Then tell him I forgive him with all my heart.’’ 

*¢ Why, have you 

‘¢T am going now, Mary. I promised aunt that I would call on old Mrs. 
Anson over at Oakdale. If I don’t come back you’ll pardon me. You must 
humor me this time even if it don’t seem to be treating you just right—running 
off so early.’”’ 

‘‘ Well, if you want to go, wait a minute, and I’ll have the carriage brought 
for you.”’ 

‘*No; I'd rather you wouldn’t, please! ”’ 

Lizzy went up to Mrs. Anson’s and spent the evening there: When 
half-past nine o’clock came, she found that the escort she had been promised to 
conduct her home was not on hand. This was Mrs. Anson’s son, who was en- 
joying the evening at a neighbor’s.. 

‘<T’ll tell you what you can do, Lizzy,’’ said the old lady; ‘‘ you can go 
over to Smith’s and ask ‘for him. He’s going to the city to-night and will be 
glad of your company.’ : 

The Ansons were good, simple folks and great friends of Lizzy’s, and she 
therefore did not hesitate to agree to the plan proposed by the mother. She 
said good-night and started up the road to Smith’s, which was but a few squares 
away. 





But when she reached the corner a different notion took possession of her; 
and instead of turning off to Smith’s she suddenly came to the determination 
to go home alone, and started down the road leading past Mary’s, and which 
lead also to the Elmwood horse car station. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—For THE MAN sHz LOVED. 


If Lizzy Wilms had known her own heart she would have understood 
very well why she turned into the Grosvenor road instead of continuing 
along the pike. Down in her heart Lizzy nursed an indefinite hope of 
possibly meeting Dr. Monmouth near the Grosvenors’. But as she passed 
along in the uncertain moonlight, beneath the wandering shadows of the 
dark maples, she began to grow nervous, and she wished she had sought 
an escort. The wind was blowing fitfully, and strong clouds scudded across 
the face of the moon. When she came in sight of the great elms that 
guarded the gateway of Grosvenor Place, she stopped for a minute; but 
there was no one visible; she could hear nothing, and she went on again, 
faster than before. 

She had passed the elms, and was almost at the little gate at the corner of 
the premises, when she was startled almost beyond recovery by beholding, 
directly in front of her, but partly concealed in the shadow of an evergreen, 
the form of a man, standing with his back toward the road. 

Her first impulse was to cry out, but the very lack of strength prevented 
her. She tottered to the nearest tree for support and concealment, and stood, 
with her hands upon its trunk and her heart in her throat, waiting. 

Then the wind was hushed for a moment, and she heard voices. She 
moved from the side of the tree, and gazed earnestly at the figure that still stood 
in the shadow. Then she sawa form in white—a young lady—emerge into the 
moonlight, and stand there, facing the man, who approached the lady and 
stood very near her. At that moment the moon came out from behind a black 
cloud and shone full upon them, revealing the persons of Dr. Monmouth and 
Mary Grosvenor. 

For a brief space, Monmouth stood facing his old familiar friend, evidently 
in earnest converse with her; then he turned away, as if he were going, and 
Mary, crying out something to him, suddenly threw her arms about his neck 
and dropped her head upon his shoulder. For another moment they remained 
in this attitude without speaking a word ; then Monmouth tenderly drew her 
arm within his own, kissed her forehead, and led her away in the direction of 
the house. 

Lizzy remained in concealment until they had gone ; then she started on 
her walk again for the car station. She flew along now, as fast as her feet 
would carry her. The wind and clouds heralded an approaching storm, which 
promised to overtake her before she made another half-mile. 

She had hardly reached a convenient shelter—an old, deserted wayside 
shed, once used for the accommodation of travelers’ horses—when the storm 
burst in all its fury. 

Lizzy was thankful she had found shelter so near at hand ; for the thunder 
roared, the lightning flashed, and the wind soon began to blow with the force 
of a hurricane, filling the air with a flying debris of sticks, leaves, dust, and 
stones, that rendered travel.exceedingly perilous. 

While she crouched in one corner of the shed, waiting for the storm to 
abate, she heard a vehicle come dashing down the road, and in a moment a 
horse and buggy were driven under the shelter just as a blinding flash of light- 
ning lit up the inky darkness. 

‘“We’re lucky in getting in here!’’ said a gruff voice, as the horse came 
to a stand-still. 

Lizzy was about to make her presence known by speaking, when another 
voice, which she recognized with a start that well nigh forced a cry from her, 
as that of Jabez Redburn, replied to the first speaker’s remark. 
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‘I wouldn’t be out in that storm again for all the money you could give 
me. I never saw sucha night! It must be playing the devil everywhere when 
it would blow down that bridge! ’’ 

‘¢Tt was a mighty narrow escape we had there! ’’ said he, who had first spoken, 

*¢ Tt will be worse for the man who was coming behind us,’’ said Redburn, 

‘* Monmouth, you mean ?’”’ 

“‘Yes; curse him! ”’ 

Lizzy’s heart gave a mighty throb. 

** But will he come that way ?’”’ 

‘‘He never comes any other, and I heard him tell Jack Randolph, who 
was watering his horse as I passed, that he would be back in half an hour and 
had to be in town by eleven. So it’s a sure thing, and the fates seem to be 
working in my favor. If he can get rid of himself it will suit me to a dot!” 

Lizzy grasped the situation at once. It was terrible. Monmouth was 
probably at that very moment dashing through the storm to his destination. 
What could she do—she a poor, weak, helpless girl ? 

A rotten board had fallen away immediately at her back, leaving a hole 
large enough to admit the passage of her body, and through this she crept and 
sought her way, with the aid of the lightning, to the road. 

She knew the bridge referred to—it was the only one on the western fork 
of the road, and was half a mile away. On, on she flew through wind and the 
rain, the water swimming around her ankles in torrents, and the lightning 
blinding her at every step. Once she fell, skinning her knee severely and 
covering herself with mud; but the pain was nothing and the wet less than 
nothing, with a friend but half a mile away whose life might be saved by 

' her warning. She was up and flying on her way again, defiant alike of the 
pain that shot through her bruised limb with every step and of the storm that 
tried to beat her back. Again she fell, and this time her right ankle suffered. 
The sprain was perfect torture. But the bridge was now hardly a dozen yards 
off, and as she drew herself up on her knees, the lightning revealed the struct- 
ure distinctly, with its hither end torn away and lying in the stream. A few 
steps more and she would reach the bank of the creek, where she would be 
close enough to give a warning byacry. She struggled desperately to her 
feet again and attempted to take a step forward, when a strange dizzy sensa- 
tion came over her, her strength gave way utterly, and she sank back into 
the water and mud of the road unconscious. 
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CHAPTER XX.—UNDERSTANDING EACH OTHER. 
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It was Sunday morning. 

Wilms’ baker-shop was closed, and the family was gathered in the little 
back apartment that served for a sitting-room. The shutters were bowed, dark- 
ening the room toa soft, agreeable light. In the east window hung Lizzy’s 
beautiful golden canary in its cage, uttering now and then a low little chirp as 
it crept fora moment into a wandering ray of sunshine. In one corner, close 
to a pretty little cot, stood the piano—silent for a longer time than it had ever 
been since it came into the house. On the cot lay Lizzy. She turned half over, 
pushed the covering down from her shoulders and uttered a long, deep sigh. 
Then she half arose on her elbow, looked about her for a moment, and lay 
back again on her pillow. 

‘Will he know it?’’? she murmured. ‘The bridge—the bridge! Tell 
him—l’m not—angry—with him. Mary, you hate me! I see it in your eyes! 
But—he—loves you best—yes, best !’’ 

“What is it, Lizzy ?’’ said her aunt, tenderly, stepping toward the cot 
‘*Do you know me, Lizzy ?’’ 
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‘¢ Yes, it’s the doctor.”’ 

«Dit you want to see die dokter, Lizzy, mine gal?’’ asked Wilms, ap- 
proaching her. 

‘¢He hates me!”’ 

‘‘ Poor thing !’’ cried Mrs. Wilms, as she turned away. 

‘The sick girl moved in her cot and faced the wall, staring at the odd figures 
on the paper with an intensity that was pitiful to behold. Ina few moments 
her interest flagged and she closed her eyes wearily and dozed again. 

When she had lain quiet for ten minutes or so, Mrs. Wilms softly stole 
from the room leaving her husband with his beer to keep watch while she was 
gone. She did not return for an hour and a half, but when she came she 
brought the excuse for her long absence in the person of Dr. Monmouth. 

‘‘She talked about you so much, doctor, that I jus’ made up my mind you 
must come. I know’d you could do her good.”’ 

‘Yes, and I ought to have been here long before this. You should have 
told me Lizzy needed me, at once. How long has she been in this condi- 
tion?”’ ° 

‘‘For three days and more. She was brought home early in the morning by 
Charlie Anson, who vows and declares he found her lying in the wet, square in 
the middle of the road, just at daybreak—out there in the country. She has 
been delirious ever since, an’ don’t talk about nothin’ but you an’ Mary an’ 
the bridge, an’ I can’t make out what she means at all. Iseen Mrs. Anson 
yesterday and she says Lizzy started over to Smith’s from her house the night 
she was found. Doctor, I wouldn’t be surprised if there’s been foul play some- 
where.”’ 

‘« Suppose you wake her now, Mrs. Wilms, and tell her I’m here, and then 
get her to look around at me.”’ 

Mrs. Wilms approached the cot and placed her hand on the sick girl’s 
brow. 

‘Oh, I’m so glad he’s safe!’’ murmured Lizzy, waking. 

‘‘ Who, Lizzy ?’’ inquired her aunt. 

‘The doctor.”’ 

‘* He’s here now, dear.’’ 

‘‘Where?’’ she asked, trying to rise up. 

Dr. Monmouth stepped quietly toward the bedside. 

‘‘That’s Mr. Redburn,’’ said the-sick girl, half pettishly. ‘‘ I never want 
to see him again !”’ 

‘Don’t you know me, Lizzy ?’’ asked the doctor, taking a seat by her on 
the edge of the cot. 

“Yes, it’s———’’ and then she gazed hard at him; ‘‘ it’s Dr. Monmouth,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ No, indeed, he’ll never come to see me again. If I’d only told 
how I liked him !”’ 

‘She don’t know you, doctor,’’ said Mrs. Wilms. 

‘‘T will have to do something for her.”’ 

He felt her pulse and then wrote a prescription. 

‘« And you must see her ankle, doctor ; it’s terribly swelled.’’ 

She uncovered the poor, bruised limb, and displayed a foot that was almost 
scarlet with inflammation. 

‘<That is very bad, indeed,’’ he said. Then he handed Mrs. Wilnis the 
prescription, gave her directions for its administration, ordered a certain treat- 
ment for the foot, and took his departure, promising to be back at three in the 
afternoon. 

He was prompt to the second, and rejoiced to find Lizzy considerably 
better. Mrs. Wilms left him alone in the room with his patient, while she went 
about her household duties, which now, owing to Lizzy’s sickness, demanded 
very much of her time. 
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**T hope to make her recognize me,’’ said the doctor, as Mrs. Wilms went 
out. 

The conversation and the touch of the physician’s hand on her wrist awak- 
ened her, and she started up quickly, as in surprise. 

‘é Wh , ad 

” It’s only me, Lizzy,’’ said the doctor. 

“*Oh, yes! It—is—you!’’ 

Monmouth bent his face close down and gazed into hers. There was an 
intelligence shown that his practised eye could not misunderstand. 

‘* Lizzy, you know me?”’ he asked eagerly. 

‘‘Dr. Monmouth !’’ she breathed, and closed her lids again. A deeper 
flush came into her fevered face as she looked up again, and a faint smile stole 
to her lips. 

** Lizzy, how do you feel ?’’ asked her friend, smoothing back the hair 
from her hot temples. 

‘*T’m so glad you’re come! But, no 
* You have been very, very sick.”’ 

‘¢ How long, doctor!”’ 

‘¢ Your aunt says more than three days.”’ 

‘Yes, but it seems longer. I must have been delirious. Almost the last 
I remember was the storm. I was out in it all.’’ ‘ 

‘You were? It wasa terrible storm! But how came you in it ?”’ 

‘« Let me think,”’ she said. ‘‘ Oh, yes; I was at Mary’s, and I left early, 
and went to Mrs. Anson’s, and from her house I started home when the storm 
overtook me. I went into an old shed by the roadside, and after a while Mr. 
Redburn and another man drove in in a buggy. I heard them say the bridge 
was blown down, and that you’d come along that road, and I rushed out to 
tell you.”’ 

‘*Lizzy Wilms! But I ought not to let you talk this way. It wearies you; 
and you need perfect quiet now.”’ 

‘¢No, I must tell you—that—you were right about Mr. Redburn. Heis 
not true.’’ 

‘« Mary told me all about it, and she told me, too, that you forgave me. I 
would have come down to see you right the next day, but my mother required 
my attention. I hoped to see you that evening that you left Mary’s; and, 
Lizzy, tell me, didn’t I see you that evening about half-past nine ?’’ 

‘Where ?’’ she asked, with a start. 

‘You passed along the road in front of the Grosvenors’.”’ 

Lizzie turned over on her left side and faced the wall. The recollection 
of what she had witnessed between Monmouth and Mary Grosvenor began to 
excite her, and the doctor, observing her emotion, bade her once more to 
refrain from talking. 

‘*No; we must come to a full understanding now,”’ she insisted, still look- 
ing away from him. ‘‘ The old days are past.”’ 

‘‘What do you mean?’’ he exclaimed, his natural feelings causing him to 
forget the wisddm of the physician. ‘‘ Lizzy ——’”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she answered, patiently. 

‘‘ Lizzy, the old days are not past, unless you would have it so. I under- 
stand ; I know what you witnessed as you went along the road. I must explain 
that, though all this talk is only making your condition worse.’’ 

‘*No; goon.” 

‘¢ You witnessed the scene between Mary and myself, and you misunder- 
stood its meaning. Mary had just told me about Redburn, and that you had 
said you forgave me. Look around, Lizzy,’’ he said; ‘‘I want to tell you 
something.”’ 

She turned her head and looked up into his eyes. 
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‘If you saw Mary throw her arms about my neck, you saw her saying 
good-bye to me,’’ he continued. 

‘«« That’s what I supposed.’’ 

‘‘Yes; but she was saying good-bye forever. I told her that as you had 
forgiven me, there was no longer any reason for my not coming to a definite 
understanding with you. Do you comprehend me, Lizzy Wilms ?’”’ 

She covered her face with her hands. 

‘‘But Mary loved you,”’ she said. ' 

‘Yes; that was why it was so hard for hee to give me up. Can you 
blame me for kissing her and dealing tenderly at that moment ?”’ 

‘¢ No,’’ was all she could answer. She still held her two hands over her face 
to cover her crimson blushes. 

‘Lizzy, we have been misunderstanding each other long enough. Shall 
we agree that there shall be no more of it? You tried to save my life, and 
nearly lost your own in the attempt. Can I fail to understand the meaning of 
such heroism ?”’ 

‘But, doctor, did you come along that road?’’ Lizzy asked, seeking 
refuge from his praise and the unmistakable intimation of his attitude toward her. 

‘‘No, I did not; though it had been my intention at first. But I want to 
ask you again, if you are always going to understand me now?’”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she answered softly ; ‘‘ always!’’ 

“Then, let this tell you what I mean.’’ And he raised the pale hand 
which he had been holding, to his lips. ‘‘ But, forgive me, Lizzy,’’ he added, 
quickly, ‘‘ for taking advantage of you under these circumstances. I ought 
not——”’ 

‘‘T lrave nothing to forgive.’’ 

But as she spoke, she threw up her left arm across her face; he caught 
the import of the movement, and advanced no further. Then she withdrew 
her hand, too, and Mrs. Wilms coming in, the doctor found it agreeable to go 
as soon as he could satisfy the incredulous aunt that Lizzy had returned to her 
sound senses again. He furnished another prescription, gave further instruc- 
tions for the treatment of the inflamed ankle, and hurried away happier than 
he had been for a twelvemonth. 


CuaprER XXI.—Conctiusion. 


It is not to be presumed that Dr. Monmouth failed to visit the bakery again 
in the evening. That would have been alike unnatural and unpardonable. 

He found his patient wonderfully better—less by reason of his physic, he 
suspected, than by reason of the improved state of her mind and heart. She 
was alone, and bolstered up in her cot, with a lamp at her elbow trying to read. 
She put her book down at her friend’s entrance and gave him welcome in a 
voice so cheery and whole-souled, that his tongue found a quick utterance for 
the thoughts that had been haunting his brain since the afternoon. 

**T was afraid I did not make you understand,’’ he said, as he approached 
and took a seat on the edge of the cot; ‘‘and I’ve come back to talk plain.”’ 

“«T’m very, very dull,”” said Lizzy, archly. 

‘* Then, by the powers,’’ he cried, ‘‘ you sha//understand.’’ And without 
more ado he bent fondly down to her and imprinted a burning kiss upon her 
— lips—she saying him nay by not so much as even a modest turn of the 

ead. 

‘What was that for?’’ she asked through her blushes. 

_ “What was that for!’’ he cried, in amazement. ‘‘I love you, Lizzy 
Wilms! Don’t you understand ?”’ 
“© Yes, yes; I was aware of it,’’ she returned, with calmness. 
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‘« And I offer you all I have in the world,’’ he went on, passionately; ‘‘if 
you wiil only a 

“Wait! LTaccept!’’ 

For a moment they stared at each other in silence—he trying desperately 
to read her mood, she enjoying his desperation for all she was worth. 

«Ah, Lizzy, Lizzy!’’ he exclaimed at last, shaking his head so earnestly, 
‘*have you no response to give me but your fun and your cold words ?’”’ 

Then she cast aside her cruel mask, and reaching up her two lovely white 
arms, she threw them about his neck and buried his head in her bosom. 

‘*T love you! ’’ she said, holding him fast. ‘* But I never knew it till the 
night of the storm. What I risked for you that awful night revealed my heart 
to me, and now I 4aow that I love you. Do you believe it?’”’ 

‘* Yes; as I believe I love you!’’ 

There is little need of continuing this story beyond the present interesting 
and happy juncture. It remains but to add a word concerning the other per- 
sons of the narrative, who have exerted their influence upon the happiness of 
the two lives just united. And, first of Jabez Redburn, who continued to be 
admitted into good society, despite his character. He never came back to the 
baker-shop for the hoped-for ‘‘ yes’? upon which he had hypothecated his sup- 
posed prospective $20,000 of the property belonging to Lizzy, but an unauthor- 
ized representative in the person of Colonel Barnwell Thompson himself, ap- 
peared at the bakery one evening, and, in the presence of Monmouth and an 
attorney, confessed his unfaithfulness to the trust confided to him by Lizzy’s 
grandfather, humbly begged her forgiveness, and asked that his respectability 
be not killed by exposure. The property was transferred in due form, to its 
proper possessor, and Lizzy was made richer by $100,000, and the old man, 
penitent, forgiven, was allowed to depart in quiet. 

Lizzy and the doctor were matried at the preacher’s residence Christmas 
eve. Among those present, besides the two most deeply concerned and the 
officiating clergyman, were Mr. and Mrs. Wilms, Annie Miller—poor Annie, 
whom Lizzy in her good fortune now loved more than ever—Mary Grosvenor, 
the saddest of the company, and Miss Clara Gaybower. 

The ceremony was short and soon over, and then the friends of the happy 
couple crowded forward to give a God-speed and say farewell. 

Miss Gaybower was among the first. She had forgotten her aversion to the 
smell of tanbark and had come with a beautiful present for the bride. 

‘* Now you must be sure to come to my wedding,’’ whispered Clara as she 
left. ‘‘It will take place in a few weeks, I think.’’ And true enough, Dr. 
Monmouth was not long in hearing how thoroughly she encouraged Mr. Johnny 
Thompson the very day after Lizzy’s marriage. 

‘‘Doktor, you pin a baying instootine!’’ says Wilms, cordially, as the 
highest form of congratulation he can offer. 

‘« An’ to think that he should take to our Lizzy!’ exclaims. Mrs. Wilms. 

‘*Why not ?”’ asks the doctor, gayly. ‘‘‘ Brutus and Cesar: What should 
be in that Czsar? Why should that name be sounded more than yours? Write 
them together, yours is as faira name. Sound them, it doth become the mouth 
as well; weigh them, it is as heavy ; con—’”’ 

‘There! That will do!’’ cried Lizzy, putting her hand abruptly over his 
mouth. ‘‘No more pedantry! Besides, we all know your theories about 
equality without you reiterating them on this occasion.”’ 

‘« This wedding is a proof that I believe in them. They gave me my wife.” 

*¢ And took from mea husband, probably,’’ says the tear in Mary’s eye. 
But she embraces the bride lovingly and in silence, and goes away with a full 
heart, and none, save two, ever know why she wept. 


THE END. 
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MEMOIRS OF A PIANO. 


BY CORA CARTON, 


You think, perhaps, because I am a piano, and no longer young, that I have 
no feeling. Youare wrong. Anyone who hasa soul of his own will acknowledge 
that a true piano also has a soul. The first thing I remember is standing, with 

many companions of various ages and sizes, in a large room with bare walls and 
floor. My mistress—can I wait to tell how she became my mistress?—this girl, 
this spirit, who stepped lightly across the threshold on that first day of my 
memory. As yet I had heard no sound of what the world calls music, but what 
I call-breath, pulsation, life. One after another of my companions, responding 
to her touch, sent out sounds that thrilled me through and through, till my 
whole being seemed to vibrate audibly. 

‘‘ Here, papa!’’ cried she, and came directly towards me. Her father, 
dear old gentleman, followed briskly. What! could I give out sounds like 
those I had just heard? She seated herself, her fingers pressed my keys, and a 
magnetic shock ran through my whole frame. No one spoke. I seemed to 
reel, to rock, and then to float majestically. For the first time I seemed to 
live. 

‘‘ Eleanor,’’ cried the old gentleman—there were tears in his eyes—‘‘ this 
piano was made for you.’’ 

‘‘Do not call it a piano, dear papa,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Call it, call it— 
I will find a name for it ; but do not call it a piano.”’ 

Then they took me to my home. What cared I for the rest of tle house? 
This one room was my home. They placed me by a sunny window, where 
filmy, creamy, delicately-flowered curtains fell in soft folds. A fire of coals 
glowed in the deep grate; the atmosphere of the room was delicious, neither 
hot nor cold. There were pictures on the walls, from which all eyes would 
involuntarily turn to seek one which hung directly above the fire—the picture 
of our darling, as like her as a picture could be. 

There were the delicately-arched brow and waving pale golden hair, the 
clear, penetrating gray eyes with dark lashes, the straight, slender nose and fine, 
roguish lips ; the impress of her spiritual life lay on the canvas. The young 
artist, who had just raised the picture to its place, stood by the fire; tall, 
manly, but with a somewhat reckless bearing ; his fine face marred with lines 
which seemed to disappear when Eleanor even looked at him. 

‘Tt is for your father,’’ he said, as if warding off the protestation which 
glimmered in Eleanor’s eyes. A rosy color crept over Eleanor’s face as she 
turned away to,me. No picture could give her grace of motion or the mag- 
netic touch of her soft hand. She came to me and—she sang! ThenI knew 
the fullness of life, as my soul leaped forth to meet and sustain her enchanting 
tones. 

‘« My piano is regal,’’ she exclaimed, rising and placing one hand caress- 
ingly upon me, ‘‘and I name it ‘Rey.’’’ And that day and every day after 
she brought me a dainty glass bowl filled with fragrant roses. 

Our home was flooded with sunlight and melody, and day after day came 
lovely girls—none so lovely as my darling—sometimes thronging the little 
room till it was like a cage full of gay pet birds. 

My happiest times were in the twilight, when my darling would sit and 
talk with me alone until the lamps were lighted and the little tea-table was 
drawn up in front of the fire, and her father would come in from his library 
for a cup of tea and a talk with Eleanor. One evening—her father was away 
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from ho:ne—just after the lamps had been lighted, the young artist came. He 
stood close to Eleanor as she sat by me; he rested ‘against me and looked at 
her. Never had I seen him so handsome, nor yet so reckless, as he stood there 
with flushed and resolute face. ‘‘ Eleanor,’’ he said, ‘‘I have come to say 
good-bye.’’ She looked at him without speaking. ‘‘ E/eanor,’’ he repeated, 
‘* T have come to say good-bye.’’ She held out her hand, still not speaking, 
but looking at him so calmly, so gently. He bent over her hand till I thought 
he would touch it with his lips ; his whole body seemed swayed by some strong 
force. He looked her through and through, turned again in the doorway and 
looked at her—a whole life was in that glance—then he was gone. Eleanor 
left him; she put out the lamplight and buried herself in a large arm-chair by 
the fire. There she sat in the fire-light motionless for an hour, then she softlp 
left the room. 

And one day, long after, there came a stranger—a man young, earnest, no 
handsome, but with that strength and spirituality in his face, that guileless-grace 
of form, which reveals the nobility of which the human race is capable. He 
touched me, and I responded as if Eleanor had touched me. They played 
together, they sang together, and I knew they were already one, though they 
knew it not yet fully themselves. - I rejoiced and cried aloud to them, ‘‘ Love, 
love, love,’’ but they were afraid to listen. He came again and often, and at 
last once in the twilight—my hour—the singing stopped suddenly ; but what 
happened I will not tell, I dare not tell my darling’s secret. But after he had 
gone, and before the lamps were lighted, she rested her folded arms upon me 
and, drooping her head, whispered, ‘‘Rey! Rey!’’ and then more softly, 
**Robert ! Robert !”’ 

The happy days went on, and alas! as they fled we all saw that of which 
no one would speak, a hectic flush upon our darling’s soft cheek. Spring was 
coming, and her father said ; ‘* Eleanor, we will take you away from these rough 
winds.”’ 

‘TI will go, father,’’ she answered simply ; ‘‘ but O, Rey !’’ she exclaimed, 
laying her hand upon me, ‘if I could only take you! How much we should 
have to say to each other under the trees or by the sea !’’ 

And there she sat, poor darling, in her accustomed place by me, one day, 
just at sunset, the journey not yet begun. How can I say it? She was too ill 
to be taken away. And Robert was tending her, watching her as if she were 
a child, showing such love, such insight, such self-forgetfulness. Robert was 
worthy; yes, he was worthy even of Aer. She had changed so much; but I 
will not dwell on that save to say that the heavenly charm of her look and 
presence was intensified. The very magnetism of her touch had grown more 
ethereal. Our music—but it ceased suddenly, as on that other day— 

‘¢ Robert !’’ she exclaimed faintly. He sprang and caught her in his arms. 
One last look, a faint sigh, a tightening of her arms around his neck, and all 
was over. ; 

* * * * * * * * * x % * : - 

Once more came the throng of lovely girls to this room ; a darkened room; 
no longer gay, they came in black robes to lay their burdens of flowers around 
the waxen form of their companion. They tried to sing, but their voices were 
choked with sobs. J was silent. There was the father, bent with grief, and 
there sat one of whose grief I could not bear to speak were not my own as 
deep. There was the white-robed priest saying: ‘‘ There are also celestial 
bodies and bodies terrestrial; but the glory of the celestial is one, and the 
glory of the terrestrial is another.’’ 

A moment of silence, then Robert arose, and taking from its place upon 
her breast a wreath of fadeless flowers, bearing her name, he /aid it gently 


upon me. 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
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My home is a sunny home no longer, for this room is never used. No one 
touches me—any touch would be a profanation where hers has rested. But 
sometimes, just at sunset, the windows are thrown open, and then, as the last 
rays of the sun light up her picture on the wall, I seem to hear her step on the 
threshold, to feel her presence, and I know that some of my young life could 
be mine again if she were here. 

At midnight, when all around me is shrouded in deepest shadow, I waken 
as if a cooling hand had touched me, and feel the light pressure of the wreath 
bearing the name of— 

‘‘ ELEANOR.”’ 


softly 
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Ring on, glad bells! The day is fair, 
And pure and sweet is the April air. 

For Spring hath broken Winter’s chain, 
And Life hath robbed cold Death again. 


Angels have rolled the stone from the tomb, 
Christ is risen from the grave’s dark gloom, 
The darkness that covered the world is fled, 
And God’s own sunshine reigns, instead. 


For the Temple, destroyed, is builded again, 
Jesus of Nazareth walks among men ! 

And white-robed angels, in the tomb where he lay, 
Tell the glad tidings to earth to-day. 


Go, Mary, go! tell to all men, 
«¢ Jesus of Nazareth lives again !’’ 
And you, doubting Thomas, touch his wounded side ; 


00 Ill 
were See the nail-prints in the hands of the Crucified. 
rt was 
but I Bring aloes, and myrrh, and frankincense, sweet ; 
k and And scatter fair flowers ’neath the Bridegroom’s feet ; 
more Resound, joyous anthems, o’er land and sea, 
Sing hope to the despairing, wherever they be. 
arms, 
nd all Cover the altar with lilies—white and fair, 
Like the wreath of a bride, in her golden hair ; 
* For the Bridegroom cometh, the bells’ glad lay 
oom; Tells the story to all; hear, ye who may! 
‘ound : 
were Ye sublime hills, rejoice, rejoice ! 
, and And thou, green valley, lift up thy voice! 
wn as And ye, happy brooklets, flow on, flow on 
estial With your peaceful, gladsome, joyous song ! 
1 the 
Then ring on, glad bells! For the day is fair! 
upon And ye sorrowing ones, wherever you are, 
ently List to: the Easter bells, glad and gay ; 


For Jesus of Nazareth is risen to-day. 
* Minerva Bond. 





FASHIONS. 


NOTICE. 


Every patron of Godey’s is entitled to 
their own selection of a pattern each month. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS should how- 
ever notify us as to what pattern they desire 
before the first of the month, as the new postal 
ruling docs not allow patterns tobe forward: d 
in letters except as merchandise. If you 
desire them by return mail, you should en- 
close 10 cents to cover postage. 

aap A two-cent (2c.) stamp will be re- 
quired for all patterns to be sent within the 
United States. 


49-7 For information in reference to 
Cutting and Sending for our Patterns, 
see the Fashion Department, page 84, 
of the January number of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book. 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS. 


Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts.; 
Coats, 35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 
cts.; Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns. \.ady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


Description of Fashions. 


Fig. 1.—House dress for lady, made of blue 
The skirt and bodice 


cashmere and velvet. 
are in one piece in front, kilt plaits being set 
in upon the front and sides of skirt, divided 
by gores of velvet; the skirt is draped in the 
back. The bodice is trimmed with velvet, also 
cuffs of the same. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress for lady, made of 
cuir color camel’s hair with open lace-like stripes 
over stripes of brown velvet. The under- 
skirt is plain with velvet panel at one side, 
overskirt draped high upon that side and faced 
with velvet. Round pointed bodice with vel- 
vet vest, collar and cuffs. 


Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of 
lady’s house dress made of olive surah, the 
skirt is plain,draped high upon the left side 
over a side panel of silk embroidered with 
braid and beads. Rounded basque bodice 
trimmed with embroidery to correspond. 

Fig. 5.—Hat for lady, made of gilt straw, it 
is faced with brown velvet, trimmed with the 
same velvet, brown and gilt gauze and brown 
birds. 


Fig. 6.—Plastron made of cream color lace 
embroided with gold thread and colors. 

Fig. 7.—Plastron with sailor collar, made of 
crépe de chine edged with valenciennes lace, 

Fig. 8.—Plastron made of pale blue surah 
with a vest piece made of surah embroidered, 

Fig. 9.—Norfolk jacket for lady, made of 
bouclé cloth, with velvet collar, cuffs, and belt 
fastened with a buckle. 

Fig. 10.—Walking jacket for lady, made of 
rough camel’s hair, trimmed with braid and 
buttons, it is open in front over a loose plastron 
of surah falling below the waist and fastened 
with a broad sash. Straw hat trimmed with 
velvet, crépe de chine and small birds. 

Fig. 11.—Morning wrapper for lady, made 
of cashmere, and trimmed around the neck 
and front with a band of embroidery, plush, 
silk or lace. The sleeves are trimmed to cor. 
respond. 

Fig. 12.—Costume for child of four years, 
made of cream color cashmere; the skirt is 
edged with woolen lace, also the collar. A 
broad sash is tied in a large bow in the back. 
Bonnet made of cream color surah and lace 
trimmed with ribbons. , 

Fig. 13.—Suit for girl of eight years, made 
of cashmere, the skirt kilted and trimmed with 
wool lace, cuffs the same. Broad sash around 
the waist. 

Figs. 14.and 15.—Front and back view of 
lady’s house dress. The underskirt is of baya- 
dere striped velvet, the overdress and bodice 
of wool goods looped high to display it 
Pointed bodice with plastron back and front of 
the velvet, cuffs also of the same. 

Fig. 16.—Pointed bodice for a plain even 
ing dress made of red surah, below the points 
a plaited piece is added, it is edged around 
with a band of velvet, a band also defines the 
plaited vest. 

Fig. 17.—Walking jacket for lady, made of 
cloth with revers, cufis, pockets, and collar of 
embroidered velvet. Straw bonnet trimmed 
with a large ribbon velvet bow. 

Fig. 18.—Bodice made of black silk with 
long coat tails in back, vest and trimming of 
satin embroidered in jet. 

Fig. 19.—Wrap for lady, made of embror 
dered beaded satin, trimmed with feathet 
trimming, jet passementerie, ribbon bows and. 
fringe. 
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FASHIONS. 


Figs. 20 and 21.—Front and back view of 
dinner dress for lady, made of Havana brown 
satin merveilleux. The skirt is laid in large 
box plaits in front with an opening showing 
embroidered velvet, and velvet bows fastening 
them at the top, the left side is of velvet to 
correspond and small jet drops. Pointed 
bodice, with square trimming of the velve 
and jet drops fastening it. Velvet sash drap- 
ing the back. 

Fig. 22.--Hat of moss-green straw, edged 
with beads, turned up in front, faced with vel 
vet and trimmed with a large bow. 

Fig. 23.—Hat covered with a network of 
brown silk, faced with velvet, and trimmed 
with feathers and ribbon. 

Fig. 24.—Bonnet of black lace with em- 
broidery in jet, and trimmed with ribbon bow 
and flowers. 

Fig. 25.—Bonnet of cream color straw edged 
with black velvet, trimmed with the same and 
a large bunch of flowers and birds. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 


The colors of the spring fabrics are delicate 
and pleasing, with fewer dark shades than 
were worn last season. The varying tints of 
the nasturtium, from deep rich brown to vivid 
orange, are now brought out in perfection. The 
new greens are the light ¢///ew/, the tint of the 
linden blossoms, having more yellow than for- 
merly ; the Florentine, the soft tone seen in old 
tapestry; cypress, myrtle and a clear green, 
like eau de Ni?. All the tones of purple from 
that of the dark pansy to the delicate tint of 
the wisteria are to be worn. Reds of all 
shades are to be fashionable. In blues, sphinx, 
sky and the bright Orleans blue are the lead- 
ing shades of that color. Afoiré, beurre and 
créme are the tints of white in favor. A/oiré 
is a cloudy white, b/anc is blue white. All 
the flowers of yellow hue contribute their 
tints for feminine attire, and yellow is more 
becoming than many of the peculiar greens so 
long in fashion. 

Striped goods are very fashionable, they are 
The combi- 
nation of both is frequently resorted to. A 
suit made in this way may have the skirt striped 
crosswise, while one side of the tunique is bias 
andthe other straight. The front of the waist, 


wed crosswise and lengthwise. 


Which generally consists of a plastron or forms 
vest, may have vertical, horizontal, or diag- 


onal stripes. This fashion of stripes naturally 
VoL. CXII.—28. 
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extends to all kinds of galloon worked in 
shaded stripes or embroidered with beads. 
Cotton goods are to be very popular this 
season, sateens are marvels of beauty and 
shown multitude of 
among a variety we note a dark brown 
ground, with tiny catkins in shaded colors 
scattered over it. 


are in a designs ; 


Other dark grounds have 
Turkish figures in a variety of colors. ‘‘ Mika- 


” 


do” sateen is in Turko-Japanesque designs. 
Striped ones are very popular, black ones alter- 
nating with white, mauve or pink, have a soft 
silken sheen. These stripes vary from an 
inch toa hair line. Pale blue grounds are 
Re- 
naissance chintz has lace-like designs resem- 
bling Turkish work. 


covered with pinhead dots of cardinal. 


Some change is apparent in the combina- 
tion of materials; instead of two fabrics being 
employed, one for the skirt and one for the 
drapery, the goods are disposed in the fol- 
lowing manner: For instance, a dress of 
plain moss green woolen stuff and striped 
velvet of the same color, but of a darker 
shade, has a skirt of the plain goods. The 
remainder of the suit is of the woolen 
material, with stripes of velvet sewed to it in 
all widths according to the arrangement of the 
trimming. These stripes are all cut from the 
velvet, and sewed on with such fine stitches 
that the woolen goods has the effect of being 
partly plain and partly striped. Some very 
effective combinations are thus made, particu- 
larly with draperies, as, the stripes being thus 
sewed on, there is no trouble with the goods 
turning on the wrong side. This same princi- 
ple may be resorted to for dresses trimmed 
with embroidery. These have the effect of 
being worked on the material, with the em- 
broidered design following every line of the 
drapery. This fashion has also made a change 
in the use of the sewing machine, as, where 
formerly machiue-made embroidery and lace 
were used exclusively, now much of the work 
on dresses must be done by hand. The tissues 
are joined to appear like one piece of goods, 
and the embroidery is applique and worked 
over in the most careful way. Many materials 
in black and white are used, particularly for 
walking dresses. A stylish model shown is of 
rough goods in iron gray, striped with tiny 
silk. The skirt has the 
Stripes crosswise, and is arranged in large 
The tunique is draped aAigh to- 


threads of white 


round plaits. 
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ward the back of the left hip, and falls in a 
full and long apron. The waist is tight-fitting 
in the back and has a round basque. In front 
is a wide plastron, which turns over near the 
neck in revers shape. An additional piece 
in front forms a vest, and is also taken back in 
revers shape. In the open space between the 
revers is a chemisette of cream-colored surah. 
This buttons like a man’s shirt. 

Very pretty jackets and even large redin- 
gotes are of curled vigogne. They are lined 
with a light quality of grayish plaid silk. 
Many black outer garments are shown, al- 
though colored ones are still more popular 
than they have been. For very slight figures 
there is generally added to one of these gar- 
ments a ‘Cordelier’’ hood, which is pointed 
and reaches to the waist. This is also lined 
with silk. Handkerchiefs have microscopic 
hems. ‘These hems are sometimes bordered 
by a deep piece of Valenciennes lace. The 
handkerchiefs may have embroidery instead of 
Jace. 

Patent leather is again the style for Parisian 
ladies’ gaiters. It is much more dressy than 
kid. There is also a slight change in the shape 
of shoes. ‘They are now in the shape of the 
poimted gaiter without the point. This is a 
great improvement on the earlier style, for 
pointed shoes are not comfortable unless made 
very much larger than the foot, and square 
toes are not graceful. 

In spring millinery, small bonnets, high hats, 
and turbansare the styles; the shapes being very 
similar to those worn the past season. The small 
capotes have coronets falling back from closely 
fitted brims, or else the brim is slightly flaring 
with scalloped edges, and is to be filled in with 
puffs of gauzy ribbons and flowers. The crowns 
are narrow, but both long and short crowns are 
worn as the taste of the wearer decides upon 
the arrangement of the coiffure. The soft 
crown turbans are the first choice for spring, 
with the crown of the material of the dress or 
of its trimming, and the brim of straw. Both 
high sloping crowns and low round turbans are 
seen, and there are oddly shaped melon crowns 
that will have to be concealed by trimming, in 
order to make them attractive. Fancy straws 
of various kinds are shown, Milan braids, 
Neapolitan, and Tuscan are all popular. Rus- 
tic straw hats for the country are in plaids of 
two contrasting colors braided in intricate pat- 
terns. Gauze and crapes are used for making 
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entire bonnets, and for trimming those of fine 
braids; for this purpose silk gauzes or silk 
muslins and colored English crapes are most 
popular. But the special novelties are the 
rough gauzes, such as gauze bouclé or gauze 
Astrakhan, with loops thickly clustered on their 
surfaces. All these fabrics are imported jn 
lighter and more delicate tints than have been 
used of late, with fewer of the deep dark colors 
worn last season; all the fashionable tints are 
reproduced in these materials. The fancy fur 
ribbons so prevalent the past season will con- 
tinue as popular, and many novelties are shown 
in these. The picot or purled edges are re. 
tained, but there are many newer and more 
elaborate edgings of cords in loops, or else 
fringes, or small clusters of silks tied in the 
tiniest tassels. Muslin ribbons, so called, are 
of very thin ribbed silk, and these are the nov- 
elty, but the gauze ribbons introduced last year 
are also repeated. Combinations of gauze, 
velvet, and muslin in stripes or bars are seen 
on the richest ribbons. Open lace-like or hem 
stitched stripes are also shown in ribbons, asin 
the crapes and gauzes of, which the bonnets are 
made. It was predicted that beads would not 
be as popular this season, such, however, is not 
to be the case, jet, crystal, and glass beads of 
all colors are shown, many of the latter being 
in cubic shapes. A pretty fancy is to havea 
black straw bonnet entirely covered with anet 
that has jet beads in the corners of the meshes 
In colored beads the new fancy is for clear 
glass in squares or cubic shapes, especially ia 
dark brown and amber shades. Groups 
three or four large beads are sewed at interval 
all over bonnets, high hats, and turbans. The 
flowers that bloom in the spring rival ribbéss 
for decorating the new hats and bonnets. Fa 
this purpose all stalk-like and long stemmed 
flowers are the choice, so that they can 
arranged in high clusters on the front or om 
side of the crown. White and pink hyacinths 
with velvet petals make long slender bunché 
White lilacs, jonquils, long stemmed blues 
silk-petaled carnations of pale pink and whit 
with roses in their lightest tints, wood violés 


with bunches of long stems, yellow tulips, a 


cuses, heather, and spirzea, are massed @ 
together. The object is to give the effect d 
aigrettes and pompons in the arrangemelll 
hence few wreaths or vines are shown. Pop 
pies and tulips promise to be the fashionablt 
red flowers ; there are a few Jacqueminot 10s 
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FASHIONS. 


but other reses hide their diminished heads 
behind bunches of brown foliage, or else appear 


only in unblown buds tied up with maiden hair 


ferns. Embroideredslaces are to be a feature 
of this season, but the embroidery is as often 
done on diaphanous gauze or crépe lisse as on 
net or tulle. ‘The embroidery is done in silk, 
and is closely wrought, and sometimes has some 
very seed-like beads introduced. These laces 
come in all stylish colors as well as in white 
or black, and may be had both in the trimming 
width with scalloped edges and in the broad 
piece lace. White muslin scarfs have rows of 


gold alternating with the embroidery. 


Notes From Our Foreign Correspondent. 

The spring modes do not present as many 
marked features as was anticipated; beads of 
jet and iridescent cclors.are again in favor 
J € ’ 
also brown wood beads for brown dresses, these 
now are shown in galloons that have straight 
edges, or else with one edge only scalloped and 
the upper edge straight, to form the dog collars 
and cuffs, and also in very large ornaments 
that cover the entire back of mantles, or else 
their fronts in vest shape. A novel combina- 
tion is that of oxidized silver with jet beads, 
leaves or antique beads of the silver being set 
inthe midst of jet beads of different sizes, some 
fine and seed-like, others large and flat as 
nail-heads, and many cut to droop in flower 
shapes, or like bangles, sequins, etc. As jet 
is to be used on colored dresses, it is found 
combined with colored beads, especially with 
garnets and with finely cut steel beads. 
Another novel way of introducing a little 
color amid jets is that of adding clusters of 
real seeds, such as linseed and the seeds of 
the fir tree. Cashmere colors in single orna- 
ments and in galloons are shown in the smallest 
fine beads like mosaic bits. The rosary carved 
beads are now most seen in brown shades, and 
are very effective in the new leather trimmings 
that are galloons made of narrow leather 
strips braided together and dotted with these 
beads. There are also undressed kids of 
natural beige shades, cut in very fine strips, 
and made up in balls, fringes. and galloons 
with wood beads, and also with glass. But- 
tons of two sizes are again provided for each 
dress, those for the corsage being flat and about 
alf an inch diameter, while those for the 
skirt and jacket repeat the same design and are 
two inches across. Wood with metal and 
wood with carved pearl are new and popular. 
A novel clasp represents oak leaves in rich 
green enamel. The acorns are deer’s teeth, the 
tups being of rough oxidized gold. Lovers 
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of the chase may take the hint and have 
souvenirs made in this way. Amber buttons 
are used to trim moss-green gowns. The 
newest train-holders are of onyx; gold hooks 
with gold hooks attached to the waist by long 
gold chains are novelties for this purpose. 
Coffee-bean jewelry is one of the latest of 
fashion’s fancies. Studs and _ sleeve-links 
are made of a single bean of amethyst. 
Brooches have the real polished coffee-bean as 
well as the amethystine set amid leaves of 
gold. The cases for this jewelry are of coftee- 
sacking tied at the four corners. The novelty 
of the season for evening dresses is the train- 
skirt of net. It consists of a foundation of 
silk covered with tulle closely gathered at the 
waist, and again at the edge of train and 
tablier, over which it falls in a douztllonne. 
No better way exists for freshening up last 
year’s gown. Let the fowfand other draperies 
be undone: the train should then measure two 
yards and a half. The front breadth of the 
skirt may also be covered with gathered tulle; 
but the toilette, needing relief, will look best 
with broad panels of some other material at 
the sides. For colored silk, veiled with tulle 
to match panels of rich satin or velvet brocade, 
or else of plain satin arranged in flat plaits on 
which, if this is not considered sufficiently 
smart, tassels or beaded drops may be seen at 
regular intervals. Black silk can be treated in 
the same way with black net, tufted with 
chenille or strewn with beads. In this case 
the panels may be in black velvet—combina- 
tions of light and heavy materials being in- 
cluded in the fashionable programme. Velvet 
and plush will remain in favor as the acces- 
sories of summer toilettes, to “ give character,” 
as the modistes say, to many fabrics that are 
almost colorless. For instance, a costume 
shown at a celebrated modiste’s, was composed 
of heliotrope color cashmere, with a long 
redingote-polonaise of the cashmere, which 
met in front only at a single point in the 
corsage, and on this were wide directoire revers 
of a darker shade of velvet, a dog collar of 
velvet, narrow cufis of the same, a belt with 
buckle, and large square-cornered pockets of 
velvet on each side, held by buckles or buttons. 
The skirt and plastron was of plush striped 
canvas, either in cross or perpendicular stripes, 
according as the height of the wearer might 
require, disposed in very broad kilt-plaits, of 
which four were only visible their whole length, 
and those directly in front. The polonaise 
sloped away from its single button at the top 
of the first dart, and fell in lengthwise plaits 
in front and behind, while the sides form 
broad panels on which the pockets were set. 
A device of the modiste’s to prevent the 
skirt being thrust forward at every step of the 
wearer, is that of making three slits upward in 
the foot of the front breadth of the foundation 
skirt. Each of these slits is two or three 
inches long, and the braid, which binds the 
skirt, extends up the slits also. Of course 
these open spaces are hidden entirely by the 
outside skirt, Fashion. 
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Fire Screen with Embroidered Panel. 
The frame is 4 feet 6 inches high, 2 feet 


Fig. 1. 
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Fig.2. Embroidered Letter Clip. 

The clip is made of metal with a covering 
of brown leather. On the front part of the 
latter a floral design is embroidered with split 
floselle, arrasene, or chenille in satin and 


fishbone stitch. 


Fig.3. Doll with Crochet Frock. 

The doll illustrated is a jointed doll nine 
inches in height, which is clothed throughout 
in a neat and durable suit of wool crochet- 
work. The pieces can be worked with either 
they consist of 
drawers, skirt, jacket, and cap. The drawers 
are worked with white wool. Begin each half 
at the bottom with a foundation of 16 chain 
stitches (more or less as the measure of the 
doll demands), closed into a loop with a slip 
stitch. For the Ist row begin with 3 chain 
and work a double crochet on every stitch, 
closing with a slip stitch on the 3d chain at the 
beginning; work the 2d and 3d rows in the 
same manner, but working the double crochet 
through the whole chain of the stitches in the 
tow below; connect the last stitch of the first 
half to the same stitch of the other, and then 
work 4 rows around both together. Edge the 
bottom with a row of notches, for which work 


Saxony or zephyr wool; 


2single crochet separated by 5 chain between 
The skirt is worked in 
Begin at the 


2 double, and pass 2. 


dark green and orange wool. 
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top with a round chain of 48 stitches. For 
the Ist row, work 1 single on the next stitch, 
3 single on the following one, I single on the 
next, pass one and repeat II times. 2d row— 
Beside the last stitch of the foundation pass the 
the 1ststitch of this row; the same 2 stitches 
are to be passed at the beginning of every 
row; I single on the first of the next 3 
worked on one stitch, § single on the middle 
one, I single on the third, pass 2 and repeat. 
3d row—2 single on the first 2 of the next 5 
single on one stitch, 5 single on the middle 
one, 2 single on the next 2, pass 2, and repeat. 
4th row (with orange wool)—3 single on the 
3 before the middle one of the next group of 5, . 
3 single on the middle one, 3 single on the 3 
following, pass 2, and repeat. Work 3 more 
groups consisting of 3 green rows and I orange 
one, but in the middle one of each of the 3 
green rows widen by working 5 single instead 
of 3 on the middle stitch, thus increasing the 
number of stitches on each side of the point. 
Edge the bottom with a row of scallops, which 
is worked with white wool as follows: Begin 
on the middle stitch between 2 points and work 
1 single, 1 chain, 2 double on the same stitch, 1 
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chain, 1 single on the same, I chain; pass 3, 
The jacket is worked in single 
Begin each of the 


and repeat. 
crochet of light-blue wool. 
two tabs of the postilion at the lower edge 
with 8 stitches,and work g rows of single, 
forward rows only, working each stitch through 
the full chain of the one below; widen 1 
stitch in every 2d row, at the outer edge, 
which will be at the beginning of the row on 
one tab and at the end on theother. In the 
1oth row make a chain of g stitches for a 
front then work a single on every stitch of the 
tab that is widened on that side then a single 
on every stitch of the other tab, and 9 chain 
for the other front. Work 9 forward rows on 
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armhole. Continuing at the end of this row, 
work g rounds, and then finish the edge of the 
sleeve with a row of white scallops, and work 
scallops around the neck and down the fronts, 
a double row along the latter. The head. 
dress consists of 3 feathers in looped crochet 
of as many colors. Foreach of them make 4 
Chain, pass 1, place a round bar or pencil about 
an inch and a half in circumference behind, 
twice put the wool around the bar, taking a 
loopthrough the next stitch after each time, 
work off all the loops on the needle together, 
repeat for the other 2 stitches, turn, 3 single 
on the 3 stitches, turn, and repeat this 6 or 
more times, and taper off in the last 2 rows. 
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Fig. 4. Cabin Bag. 
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stiches only for the back. For the fronts omit 
the 4 stitches at the middle to form the square 
neck, and on the next 4 at the sides work 7 
rows, and in the last row connect the stitches 
to the back on the shoulder. Edge the jacket 
with a row of single all around to finish off the 
ends. For the sleeves, work for the Ist row. 8 
single on the edge stitches of the back at the 
armholes; for the 2d row, work 2 singles on 
the 2 stitches before the 8, 8 single on the 8, 
and 8 single on the remaining stitches of the 


The bag is made of plain and printed toilet 
cirée or serge, scouring flannel, and _ plush, 
with a vandyked flap decorated with embrot- 
dery, appliqué work, or silk transfers, and 
outlined with a thick mixed cord, knotted at 
the corners. This hanging bag is divided 
lengthwise in the centre, to contain boots, 
nightdresses, brushes, etc. This bag is useful 
for traveling upon rail as well as water, as al 
the necessary conveniences for a journey caa 


be contained in it. 
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Edge for Tidy or Underclothing. 


Cast on 15 stitches, knit across plain. 

ist Row: 3 plain, t over I, narrow, 3 
plain, t over I, I plain, t over 1, 6 plain. 

2p Row: 6 plain, t over 1, 3 plain, t over 


1, narrow, 3 plain, t over 1, narrow, 1 plain. 
3p Row: 3 plain, t over 1, narrow, narrow, 
tover I, § plain, t over 1, 6 plain. 
4TH Row: Bind off until there are 14 stitches 
left on needle, 1 plain, t over 1, narrow, 3 
plain, narrow, t over I, narrow, I plain, t over 


1, narrow, I plain. 

5TH Row: 3 plain, t over 1, narrow, 1 
plain, t over I, narrow, I plain, narrow, t over 
I, 3 plain. 

6TH Row: 3 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, t over 
1, slip 2, 1 plain, throw the two slipped stitches 
over the one plain, t over I, 4 plain, t over 1, 
narrow, I plain. 


Design for Cushion in Fish-Scale Embroidery. 
(See colored design in front part of book.) 


This unique kind of embroidery is a decided 
novelty and its pretty effects cannot be realized 
without seeing an actual specimen or a repro- 
duction of the samein colors. We trust, there- 
fore, that our present supplement will be wel- 
come to many of our readers and induce them 
to try the work. 

The most suitable backgrounds for the opa- 
lescent tint of fish scales are velvet, velveteen, 
plush, satin, or silk, in various shades of green, 
blue or pink. a great 
many plant forms, with their blossoms and ber- 


On these materials 


ries—such as ferns, sprays of forget-me-nots, 
single brier roses, and clusters of full double 
roses, any wheel or star-shaped flowers, etc.,— 
can be imitated in fish scales, as well as but- 
terflies, and humming and other birds. 

The best scales are those of brilliant irides- 
cent hues and with deep serrations, such as are 
found in the perch and in some varieties of 
carp, though many other kinds may be used 
that are also beautiful, amongst them the bril- 
liantly colored scales of the common goldfish. 

The scales are prepared while quite fresh 
by cleansing them thoroughly, or, if necessary, 
by soaking them in clear water until soft and 
pliable. Each scale is then perforated near 
its base with two minute punctures by a darn- 
ing needle, which may, for convenience sake, 
be fastened in a wooden handle. 


In making marguerites, or other flowers of 
star-like shape, the scales are first sewn round 
the outer edges of the tracing prepared on the 
material, repeating the circles in gradually 
diminishing sizes until the centre of the flower 
is reached, which may be formed by a cluster 
of French knots in suitably colored silk, or 
by ornamental glass or metal beads. The 
leaves are formed by sewing the scales flatly 
upon each side of the mid rib, which, like the 
stems and veins, should be worked in stem or 
outline stitch with green silk. Small leaves or 
those of compound form can also be made by 
cutting the fish scales into the required shape 
with sharp-pointed scissors. When simple 
scales are used it is not possible to hide the 
stitches ; therefore, after passing the needle 
(threaded with silk) through a hole in the cen- 
tre of the base, it ought to be carried straight 
to the end, and passed downward through 
another hole, and, if necessary, two or three 
side veins made in like manner. 

Roses are worked from the inside by first 
fastening a ring of the smallest scales around 
the centre, with some French knots or pearl 
beads as a centre of petals around which to 
work. Then, selecting larger scales, the outer 
rows are arranged and opened outward along 
the edge of the rose, making one row overlap 
the other, so as to conceal the stitches by which 
they are attached. In making a butterfly, form 
the wings first, leaving space for the body, 
which is put in afterwards. To make a hum- 
ming bird, fasten the best colored and bright- 
est scales upon the breast and neck, allowing 
one to fold neatly over the one preceding it 
until the whole is covered; then for the ex- 
tended wings and curved tail apply them in 
the form of long feathers which is best effected 
by sewing them first on strips of narrow satin 
ribbon arranged a little slanting down each 
side of acentral thread of embroidered silk 
—green, blue, crimson, purple, etc.,—varying 
the color in each one. The beak, legs, claws, 
and a few of the feathers should be worked 
with silk of the same colors. Theeye of the 
bird is formed bya single bead. By mixing a 
little damar varnish with a very moderate por- 
tion of various colors, and touching up the 
scales with them, the effect can be greatly im- 
proved. Borders to various articles in fish- 
scale work can be made by scales arranged in 
rows, each scale cut in the form of a semi- 
circle, then fastened with a French knot or a 
bead in the centre, and strands of silk passed 
through a hole in the base, and from this out 
over the edge like rays. By using variously 
colored scales, very effective borders can be 
made, which can be utilized for a variety of 
different articles of fancy work. Mantel dra- 
peries, cushions, borders for table covers, 
scarfs, etc., can all be ornamented with this 
pretty work at a trifling cost. 





PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING, 


The home dressmaker is frequently called 
upon to make over old clothes, in fact that is 
her special province, and with care much can 
be done with little. At this season of the year 
the looking over partly worn clothes, with a 
view of renovating them so that they will have 
a semblance of their former freshness, is an 
anxious period to the busy mother whois forced 
by the state of her purse to turn to account 
every available piece of material. It is sur- 
prising how much can be accomplished if the 
ways and means are understood. Garments 
which have long laid in oblivion in some old 
chest or store closet, under the manipulation of 
skillful fingers can be made to assume a fresh- 
ness and fashionable appearance that at a first 
glance would not be considered possible. The 
first thing to be done toa garment that is to be 
made over, is to rip it to pieces, and carefully 
select all the best parts for use, remove all 
If the mate- 
rial is woolen, but little worn, and not much if 
any soiled, a good brushing and pressing are 
all that will be needed. Pin the pieces upon 
an ironjng table, and brush thoroughly, first 
across the goods, then lengthwise. Wring a 
cloth out of water and put it over the goods, 
ironing until it is dry; treat all the material 
alike. When one piece must be moistened and 
pressed all should be similarly treated to make 
their appearance uniform. If the goods is 
much soiled, a thorough brushing is also the 


first step in the cleaning process. Some ma- 
terials and shades will stand washing. Bran 
water is good for this purpose and can be pre- 
pared by putting the bran in a bag, and boil- 
ing in clear water for one hour. After this it 
should be strained and the goods washed 
through it without any soap, then rinsed 
through clear water, and hung up to partly 
dry without wringing, as such creases cannot 
be pressed out. A suds made of white castile 
soap and tepid water, is well adapted for deli- 
cate shades, no soap being used upon the 
goods, and carefully rinsing after the washing. 
To wash black materials nothing is better than 
soap bark, four ounces of the bark (to be pur- 
chased at a druggist’s) should be soaked in a 
pail of water over night. Strain the next morn- 
ing, and use the same as for ordinary washing, 
omitting soap ; it restores the color and makes 
the goods look almost equal to new; it is also 
well to have some of this kept on hand in a 
bottle, as it is very useful in removing spots that 
so frequently gather upon different garments. 
If it is not desirable to wash the fabric after 


threads and brush it thoroughly. 


brushing, it is first necessary to remove all 
grease spots. This can be done by carefully rub. 
bing the spots with turpentine upon a woolen 
cloth. Pipe clay is also a good cleaner; 
moisten the clay with water to the consistency 
of thick cream, spread it over the spot, and let 
it dry. After it has been on several hours, 
scrape it off with the blunt edge of a knife, 
and dust off all the fine powder with a soft 
brush ; this can be applied to the most delicate 
fabric. To remove paint spots, apply turpen- 
tine until the paint is softened; then sponge 
repeatedly with alcohol. Oil, wax and resinous 
substances can all be removed in the same 
manner. An excellent cleaning fluid to 
sponge off goods after the grease spots have 
been removed, is composed of two ounces of 
white castile soap, cut in small bits and dis- 
solved in one quart of warm water; after the 
soap is entirely dissolved, add four ounces of 
ammonia, four ounces of alcohol, two ounces 
of ether, one ounce of glycerine, three quarts 
of soft water. Mix and bottle. The fluid 
should be kept in bottles with glass or rubber 
stoppers. Put the goods to be. cleaned 
down upon an ironing table over a_ rubber 
blanket; apply the fluid with a sponge, using 
enough to wet the stuff thoroughly, and draw- 
ing the sponge over it always in one direction, 
As each piece becomes nearly dry, press it 
with a hot iron laying a piece of muslin over 
the goods and being careful that there are no 
seams or creases in the ironing blanket or 
cloth, or a shiny streak in the goods will be the 
result. The rubber blanket must, of course, be 
removed, before pressing. If the stuff to be 
pressed is light colored, the cloth must be 
white, but if dark colored or black, a black 
cloth must be used as the white leaves a liberal 
supply of lint, which is difficult to brush off, 
Black silk can be made to look almost as good 
as new by sponging on the right side, with 
weak tea or coffee, and pressing on the right 
side, with a thick flannel between the silk and 
the iron. When the silk is very much wrin- 
kled, sponge on the wrong side with weak 
gum arabic water, and when nearly dry, iron 
between two woolen cloths. The creases can 
be taken out of velvet and the pile raised by 
drawing it across a hot iron over which a wet 
cloth has been spread. If there are pin marks 
over which the pile refuses to rise, brush it up 
with a stiff brush and steam it, repeating the 
operation several times. Narrow velvet ribbon 
can be ironed by dampening the back and 
drawing it across the flat face of an iron set 
upright on atable. When the nap is worn 
of cloth it can sometimes be restored thus: 
soak the goods in cold water for an hour, then 
with a pin or needle gently pick up the nap; 
after the nap is raised, brush it the right 
way with a soft brush. Next month we W 
try to give ourreaders some hints about making 
up their renovated materials. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


General Directions for Making Cake. 


Cake is a mixture of a variety of materials. 


An unlimited variety of cakes may be made 
by varying the proportions of these materials, 


and to the same proportions many different 
names are given. There is no one department 
in cooking where so much depends upon the 
baking as inmaking cake. The fire should be 
rather low, but sufficient to last through the 
entire baking. In many ranges or stoves it is 
exceedingly difficult to bake cake by a morn- 
ing fire, as so much coal is put on; the fire is 
too hot and cannot be checked sufficiently. 
The oven should be less hot than for bread. If 
too hot, leave the oven door open for ten min- 
utes before putting in the cake, then watch it 
and protect it by putting over it a covering of 
paper, or a pan on the grate above. Do not 
attempt to make cake unless you can have en- 
tire control of the fire. ‘Thin cakes require a 
hotter oven than those baked in thick loaves. 
If the oven be not hot enough at first, or be 
cooled too suddenly during the baking, the 
cake will not be light. Cakes with molasses 
in them burn more quickly than others. Thin 
cakes should bake from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes, thicker cakes from thirty to forty minutes, 
very thick loaves about an hour, and fruit cake 
Whichever kind 
you are baking, divide the time required into 
quarters. During the first quarter the heating 
is not manifested in appearance except by 
the rising ; during the second the cake should 


from two to three hours. 


continue to rise and begin to brown; then 
should become all over a rich, golden brown ; 
and in the last quarter settle a little, brown in 
the cracks and shrink from the pan. Be care- 
ful not to take it out too soon. If cake 
brown before rising, the oven is too hot. 
When it rises more in the centre, cracks open 
and stays up, it is too stiff with flour. Line 
your cake tins with paper to prevent burning 
the bottom and edges and to aid in removing 
the cake from the pans. Lay the paper over 
the outside of the pan and crease it round 
theedge of the bottom. Allow the paper large 
enough to come above the top of the pan, fit 
it into the inside of the pan, and grease 
the paper—not the pan—with fresh butter. 
Some persons use a brush, others a rag tied on 
4stick for this purpose. Both these absorb the 


grease whichis to be used, so there is no 
quicker, easier, or more economical way of 
greasing than to rub the butter on with the 
Mix cake in an earthen bowl and 
Use a wooden spoon, as 


fingers. 
never in a tin pan. 
iron spoons discolor the hand and mixture. 
Use only the best materials. Go without cake 
rather than try to make it or eat it when made 
with what is called cooking butter and second- 


rate eggs. Brown sugar is good for fruit cake, 


but for all other varieties use the finest granu- 
lated or powdered sugar. The flour should be 
dry. Mix spices with the flour or with the 
sugar. Mix a little of the 
with the fruit to keep it from sticking together 
If the sugar be lumpy, crush and 
Eggs should be cooled by 
being placed in the refrigerator or in cold 
water. The yolksand whites should be beaten 
separately. Break each egg on the edge of a 
cup, just enough to crack the middle of the 
shell, so the white will flow out, but not 
hard enough to break into the yolks. Let the 
white run into the cup, and keep the yolk in 
the half shell until all of the white is drained 
off. Be careful not to break the yolk, as the’ 
smallest portion of it in the whites will prevent 
them from frothing. Beat the yolks in a bowl 
and the whites ina platter if you use a fork or 
whisk. Never stop beating the whites until 
they are stiff and dry, as it is impossible to 
have them light if they become liquid again. 
Measure all the ingredients and have the fire 
and all utensils ready before you begin to mix. 
All cakes made with butter require to be 
beaten long and vigorously after adding the 
flour, that they may be smooth and fine grained. 
Fruit should be added last. Cake with fruit 
should be a little stiffer with flour than that 
without fruit. Citron and large pieces of fruit 
may be put in layers or spread over the dough 
in the pan. All cake should be baked as soon 
as possible after itis mixed. Put the scrapings 
from the bow] into small tins. If put into the 
loaf they sometimes cause a heavy streak 
through the top. Cake is baked when it 
shrinks from the pan and stops hissing, or when 
a broom straw inserted in the centre comes out 
clean. Remove the loaf from the pan as soon 
as baked, lifting it out by the paper ; or, if not 
papered, loosen the edges with a knife, and 
turn the pan over upon a cloth laid over a bread 
cooler. Remove the pan as soon as possible ; 
never let cake stand in a pan until it becomes 
moist ; when cake is baked too hard or burned 
rub offthe burned surface with a coarse grater. 
Cake should be kept closely covered in a stone 
jar or tin box, or it will become dry and un- 
palatable the day after baking. The air being 
excluded keeps it moist. 


sure of flour 


or settling. 
sift before using. 
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RECIPES. 


Tomato Soup. 

Jngredients.—One slice of raw ham, 

One and a-half ounces of butter, 

One carrot, 

One pint of stock, 

One onion and one clove, 

Seasoning, 

One quart of tomatoes, 

One ounce of flour, 

Stale bread. 


Cut the carrot in slices, peel the onion and 
stick the clove into it, and put into a saucepan 
with half an ounce of butter. 
your vegetables begin to color slightly, mix 
well withthemthe flour, addthe tomatoes, and 


As soon as 


boil for thirty minutes. . Strain, then season 
with salt and pepper, put again on the fire, add 
the stock, and balance of butter and boil for 
fiveminutes. Serve poured over small squares 
of bread fried in butter. 


Clams on Toast. 
Ingredients.—Fifty clams, 

Two ounces of butter, 

A little cayenne pepper, 

Stale bread. 

Take the clams and roast them very slightly, 
after which take them out of their shells, chop 
them fine, and with all their juice, which you 
have carefully preserved, put them into a sauce- 
pan with the butter, and stew for a few mo- 
ments. Just before serving, season with the 


cayenne pepper. Serve upon toasted bread. 


Ham Toast. 


Ingredients.—Fight slices of bread, 
Butter, 
Cayenne pepper, 
Mustard, 
Grated cheese, 
Grated ham. 


Cut the crust from the bread, spread butter 
thickly upon the top, add a little mustard, then 
the cheese and ham with a little cayenne pep- 
per. Put in the oven for a few moments, or 
until the cheese is dissolved, and serve imme- 
diately. 


Bologna Sausage. 


Ingredients —Two pounds of lean veal, 
Two pounds of fresh pork, 
Two pounds of salt pork, 
One pound of beef suet, 
Four spoonfuls of thyme, parsley 
and marjoram, 
One grated nutmeg, 
One teaspoonful of cloves, 


Two teaspoonfuls of black pep. 
per, 

Two teaspoonfuls of red pepper, 

One minced onion, 

Salt to taste. 

Chop all the ingredients as fine as possible, 
season and mix well together, and stuff into 
beef skins ; tie them up, prick each skin in sev. 
eral places, put on the fire in hot water, and 
heat gradually to boiling point; boil slowly 
one hour; take cut the skins and lay on fresh, 
clean straw or hay, in the sun to dry; rub the 
outside of the skins with melted butter, then 
with pepper, and hang in a dry coul place. If 
properly made and hung, this sausage will keep 
for three weeks. 

Chicken Pudding. 
Lugredients.—Four chickens, 

Ten eggs, 

One quart of milk, 

Quarter of a pound of butter, 

Flour to make a batter, 

Seasoning, 

Parsley, 

A stalk of celery, 

A little water. 

Cut up the chickens in large pieces, and put 
them in a saucepan with seasoning, celery, 
parsley and as little water as will cook them; 
letthem simmer until tender; then take the 
chicken from the water and place it in a deep 
baking dish ; pour the batter made with milk, 
flour and eggs over all, and bake it. 


Old Fashioned Short Bread. 


Ingredients —One pound of flour, 
Quarter of a pound of butter, 
Quarter of a pound of lard, 
One saltspoonful of salt, 
A pinch of soda, 
Enough ice water to enable you 
to roll out. 


Mix all the ingredients well together, and rall 
out into paste half an inch thick. Cut into 
rounds, prick with a fork, and bake light 
brown ; split, butter, and eat hot. 


Mary Anne’s Indian Cake. 

Ingredients.—One pint of sour milk, 

One cupful of Indian meal, 

Two cupfuls of sifted flour, 

One egg, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

One tablespoonful of sugar. 

Mix all thoroughly together, beating we 

and bake half an hour in a quick oven. 
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RECIPES. 


Lemon Marmalade. 
Ingredients.—Lemons, 

Water, 

Sugar. 

Lay the lemons in salt and water for three 
days before using them. When taken out, weigh 
them, and for each pound of lemons put into 
the preserving-pan one pint of fresh water. Pare 
the lemons, take half the quantity of skins, 
grate them, aud throw the remainder into the 
water inthe pan. Boil until the skins are so 
tender that a straw will pierce them. Take 
out the skins, but do not throw away the water 
inwhich they have -been boiled. The skins 
which were first grated, pound in a mortar ; the 
other half cut whilst hot into very thin chips. 
Having previously weighed the lemons, for 
each pound allow two pounds of lump sugar, 
dissolve it in the water you had boiled the skins 
in, boil it and skim it. Cut the lemons into 
quarters, scrape out all the pulp and juice, add 
to the chips and that which is pounded and 
grated. Put allinthe preserving-pan with the 
sugar, and boil it until jellied. 


An Easter Dessert. 


Ingredients—One package of gelatine, 

One cup of cold water, 

Two cups of sugar, 

Four cups of milk, 

Two tablespoonfuls of grated 
chocolate, 

Yolks of two eggs, 

One teaspoonful of pulverized 
cochineal, 

Twelve empty egg shells, 

Two teaspoonfuls of vanilla fla- 
voring. 


Soak the gelatine three hours in the water; 
heatthe milk, stir in sugar, then the gelatine, 


for three minutes after it is boiling hot again. 
When you take it up, flavor and divide into 
three parts; color one-third yellow with the 
beaten yolks, return this to the fire and cook 


one minute. Into a second portion stir the 
grated chocolate, rinse out the saucepan and 
cook this one minute. The third should be 
colored with the cochineal, rubbed intoa table- 
spoonful of water, squeezed through a piece 
of muslin drop by drop and added to the white 
blanc-mange until you have the desired shade 
of red. Having 
kept your egg shells, emptying them through 
the holes in the small end, wash and soak 
well in cold water; fill them with the three 
mixtures, four of each color, or, if you prefer, 


It needs no more cooking. 
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leave some of the mixture white and have four 
colors. Setthem carefully upright in a pan of 
meal to keep them from spilling. Next day 
break the shells away bit by bit, cracking each 
all over by tapping it gently with a knife or 


spoon. Lay them in a dish and pour a cupful 


of clear jelly, cold, but not yet firm, over 
them. Set in a cold plaoe to harden the jelly. 
This is a beautiful dessert and looks like a dish 
of Easter eggs. 


Chocolate Charlotte Russe. 


Ingredients.—Half an ounce of gelatine, 
Three tablespoonfuls of grated 
chocolate, 
Half acup of powdered sugar, 
Half a pound of sponge cake, 
Half a pint of rich cream, 
Four eggs. 

Soak the gelatine in a very little cold water 
until tender; heat the cream to boiling point, 
slowly stirring frequently; add the sugar, choc- 
olate and gelatine, and when these are dissolved 
add a teaspoonful at a time to the beaten 
yolks. Set back upon the fire in a saucepan of 
boiling water and stir for five minutes, until 
very hot, but do not let it boil. Take the 
cream off the fire and whip or churn toa stand- 
ing froth, adding the beaten whites of eggs to- 
ward the last. Line a mould with the sponge 
cake, fill it with the cream and set it in a tub of 
salt and pounded ice until frozen. ‘The freez- 
ing is not necessary, being often omitted, but 
where it can be conveniently arranged for, it 
shows the dish in its perfection. 


Ramequins or Cheese Balls. 


Ingredients —One ounce of grated Parmesan 

cheese, 

One ounce of Gruyére cheese, 

Two and one-half ounces of 
butter, 

Three eggs, 

Three ounces of flour, 

Half a glass of water. 

Put the butter and the water in a saucepan 
and let them boil up; then add the flour and 
stir constantly with a wooden spoon until the 
mixture thickens to a firm paste. Take it off 
first, and when it has ceased to boil stir in very 
quickly the three eggs one at a time; then add 
the Parmesan cheese and mix well. —_ Lift out 
the mixture with a spoon and form it into 
small balls about the size of a nut, which 
should be brushed with beaten egg. Take the 
Gruyére cheese and cut it into small pieces ; 
sprinkle these over the top of the balls and 
place them in a slow oven. When they are 
firm and well colored, they are ready to serve. 
They are only good when hot. Other kinds 
of cheese may be substituted, but those named 
impart the Rest flavor. 











OUR ARM CHAIR. 


A Friend for all Weather. 


April is a month of moods; fickle, capri- 
cious, and changing ever. She cives her 
subjects a smile of spring-like sweetness, then 
turns a cold shoulder and pouts persistently, 
or clouds her fair brow with an ugly frown, 
then bursts into a flood of unreasonable tears, 
or perhaps, gives way to a wild storm of unruly 
passion. And yet she is fascinating through 
the very fitfulness of her moods. One of our 
poets has very prettily sung the praises of “an 
April girl,’ whose smiles and tears alike lay 
near the surface; but there is a yast difference 
between willful caprice, and that sweet sensi- 
tiveness which responds readily to joy or 
sorrow, pain or pleasure. So there is a com- 
fortable contrast between sensitive weather 
and weather that blows seven ways at once. 
A bit of blue sky, a dusky cloud, a patter of 
raindrops on which the sun-light falls anon 
with prismatic radiance, and a season of serene 
blue—that is an April day; a winsome thing 
to look at when folks have nothing to do but 
watch and wonder what the weather is up to; 
but it is hard on the temper of busy people 
who are alternately enticed into various under- 
takings, and drenched as with a baptism of 
repentance. 

Moralists are fond of drawing fine parallels 
between such days as these and the longer, 
drearier day of a man’s life-time. There are 
very few of us who escape the fitful alternation 
of fortune and adversity, of happiness and 
misery. As our own poet, Longfellow, has it, 


“ Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.”’ 


There is no use in buckling on our armor 
against Fate, though it is well to look a 
calamity square in the face and see whence it 
comes and who it is, before we yield to the 
inevitable more than is due. To be lucky in 
the midst of misfortune is the best thing that 
aman can hope for, always remembering, of 
course, that luck is as often an accomplishment 
as it is native talent. When it comes to the 
pass of adversity, nothing is more necessary 
than friends, and nothing harder to get or 
hold. In one way, that person is fortunate 
who relies not at all on the stimulus of friendly 
society, whatever he may need in the way of 
actual helps to rise. The scholar or the 
bookish man is therefore most secure in his 
own heart against the pangs and mortifications 
of a downfall, as he is also most philosophic- 
ally indifferent to the glory of a rise in the 
world. Literature has in it the epitome of all 
the pleasures, luxuries, and teachings of society. 
A man need not feel lonely on the summit of 
Mt. Blanc if he has a book in his pocket. The 
elder Pliny always went about with a roll of 
manuscript in his bosom. ‘That is fine practice, 
for how many hours of tedious waste and wait- 
ing may be beguiled with such a companion, 
and how many precious facts may be fixed 
indelibly on the memory in od@ moments. 


If you can’t have a book about you always, 
you ought to know where to find one at home, 
No household should be without some small 
effort at a library, even if it be buta few books; 
and among them may well be placed the family 
magazine. Periodical literature has become a 
strong factor in the cultivation of American 
homes. People who are too busy to read ex- 
tensively, or career over the vast field of books 
and search at leisure for what they want, find 
a magazine like Gopry’s Lapy’s Book a 
precious boon. It puts in their way, from month 
to month, a fund of information on the topics 
that interest them most, while it supplies a 
goodly amount of choice reading matter, which 
is perfectly pure and wholesome. Itis suited to 
all minds and opinions, from the fact that it 
meddles with the views of no special sect or 
persuasion, but fixes its principles on the unde- 
batable ground of morality, and stands there. 
It is such a book that becomes, in every appre- 
ciative household, a friend for all weather, 
always at hand in every month of the year, 
bright, cheery, and suggestive. There is a 
vacancy in every home-circle where GopeEy’s 
is missing. The head of the house should see 
that it is filled. 
Spring-Time 

Our frontispiece, this month, is a fine pro- 
cess-engraving, of the kinds which Harper's 
and the Cetury Magazine have made so pop- 
ular. The subject is taken from an oil paint- 
ing by a famous German artist, and is one of 
the most attractive engravings we have pre- 
sented for a long time. <A beautiful girl in 
the sweet spring-time of womanhood, clad in 
a simple, graceful gown that modestly displays 
her lovely figure, stands under the blossom- 
laden boughs of a budding tree, looking out 
over the hills towards that distant horizon 
which seems to mark the flowery domain of 
the future. The picture is appropriately named 
“« Spring-time ” ; it is full of that sweetness and 
freshness which belongs to the season, and 
possesses a certain simple grace which is very 
attractive. We trust that our readers will be 
pleased with this picture, as it is one that 
merits high appreciation. 

‘The Chocolate Girl. 

Possibly most of the people who are familiar 
with the picture of the chocolate girl, used for 
so long as an advertisement, think it a creation 
of some artist’s fancy. On the contrary, it is 
a portrait, the portrait of a very pretty Vien- 
nese woman, and has a romantic story attached 
to it. It seems that some years ago a young 
German student of noble birth fell in love 
with the pretty chocolate girl who served him 
with this delicious beverage in a Vienna café. 
She was a respectable girl and he an honorable 
gentleman; and he married her. He felt 
proud of her humble origin, and had her por- 
trait painted by a famous German artist in the 
picturesque costume she wore when he first 
met her; and this portrait is now among the 
most valued art treasures of the government. 
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Where Shall I Buy My Spring Outfit? 


This question is really one of great moment 
to the fairsex. To know where they can get 
material for spring-wear, that is at one and the 
same time /ashzonable, and of a quality 
thoroughly reliable, and of patterns and shades 
that always appeal to a delicate and refined 
taste. This is what our fair friends wish to 
know, and the answer must come with no 
uncertain sound. McCreary & Co.'s is the 
place—long established and most reliable of 
any of the extended list of dry goods estab- 
lishments that have sprung up in New York 
City, like mushrooms, in a night. 

McCreary’s house is one of the old stand- 
bys, therefore never hesitate when the question 
arises, ‘* Where shall I buy my spring outfit ?”’ 
but go at once to McCreary’s. 

Catarrh and Bronchitis Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from 
that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly 
trying every known remedy, at last found a 
prescription which completely cured and saved 
him from death. Any sufferer from this dread- 
ful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th 
St. New York, will receive the recipe free of 
charge. 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate, as a Brain Tonic. 


Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., 
says : 

“From my experience can cordially recom- 
mend it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially 
in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc. 


“The Flowers That Bloom in the Spring.”’ 


The fact is that they have a great deal to do 
with the case when one is planning for a pretty 
garden plot. Every season has its own peculiar 
crop of floral beauty, and the triumph of the 
horticultural art is to have one’s parterres 
always blooming and radiant. To accomplish 
this, one must plant with discretion certain 
seeds and bulbs in this month, certain roots and 
slips in another. Just what to get and how to 
get it and what to do with it when you have it, 
is something which we recommend our sub- 
scribers to learn in good time. GopEy’s 
Lapy’s Book, introduces to its patrons this 
spring a number of reliable seedmen whose 
advertisements are calculated to meet the wants 
of the manyy We hope they will cultivate this 
acquaintance. Do not let another summer go by 
without attempting to beautify your grounds, 
however small they are. If they reach but the 
shabby dignity of a back yard, they can be 
made attractive, if you try to make them so. 


Everything for the Garden. 


Quite a considerable bulk of the literature of 
Spring is made up of nurserymens’ catalogues, 
among which some are good, some bad and 
Some notably indifferent. Occasionally we find 


one like the manual of Peter Henderson & Co., 
of Jersey City, whose famous illustrated pam- 


phlet “ -verything ior the Garden,”’ has become 
a valued visitor. The publishers are known 
throughout the country as ranking among the 
first American nurserymen. The name of 
Henderson has long been associated with some 
of the most brilliant triumphs in rose-culture ; 
it is almost equally famous among farmers who 
grow prize crops and are anxious to keep pace 
with the advance of agriculture. “ Everything 
for the Garden”’ is sent to any applicant on 
receipt of six cents for postage. Those who 
wish to make a success of this year’s venture in 
field and garden, should not fail to secure one 
of these handy little books which are well 
worth paying for, though they don't cost any- 
thing. 
Bits of Science. 

The tidal wave resulting from the Krakatoa 
eruption tore from their beds masses of coral, 
weighing from thirty to fifty tons, and carried 
them several miles inland. 


Hall's Journal of Health says inflammation 


‘is more safely and agreeably subdued by the 


application of warm than cold water. 


Recent experiments made on board the 
German frigate Gaze//e show that there is an 
intimate relation between the colors of sea 
water arid the amount of salt held in solution. 
The specific gravity of blue water is always 
heavier than that of green water. 

For the past two years a ring of colored light 
has been observed around the sun. Prior to 
the latter end of 1883 the closest students of 
the sun failed to notice such an appearance. 

Experiments have lately been made with a 
view to determine if possible the proper treat- 
ment of persons who have been frozen. Imme- 
diate immersion in a hot bath gave the best 
result. 

A few drops of acetic ether in water is stated 
to be efficacious in the revival of persons ren- 
dered insensible by breathing illuminating gas. 
The remedy must be promptly applied. 

The British Medical Journal states that the 
rind of the pine-apple contains a very injurious 
substance, and that the knife used to peel the 
fruit should not be used for cutting it. 

Lieut. Taunt, of the U. S. Navy, reports that 
the region of the Upper Congo has a fine cli- 
mate and immense resources. 

Mr. J. P. Lesley, the geologist, thinks that 
the natural gas supply of any locality will 
rapidly become exhausted. He also thinks 
that the gas is the product of petroleum. 

Glass flooring is being substituted for that 
of boards in Paris, and although the prime cost 
is higher its greater durability makes it cheaper 
in the long run. 

The course of the Manilla typhoon of Sep- 
tember, 1882, has been traced. It traveled 
14,000 miles in 36 days. 

An attempt is being made to clear away 
from the Sphinx the sand which for centuries 
has nearly buried it. 
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News comes from Nevada of a tree whose 
leaves are rendered luminous by parasites. 


Calculations carefully made justify the asser- 
tion that the average duration of human life is 
constantly increasing. 


Farm Topics. 


The average poultry raiser makes as much, 
if not more, out of eggs than he does out of 
chickens. This is especially true if they do 
not happen to live near the city, where a ready 
market can be found. An experienced poultry 
raiser says: ‘Treat your hens so that they 
will lay early and constantly through the win- 
ter, and you will make more money than you 
can by raising chickens to sell for broilers, un- 
less at the fancy prices that such things bring 
in cities. Most country breeders have no such 
market for what they chance to have to sell 
and the prices they obtain at the country hotel 
or at the houses of wealthy citizens by no means 
pay for the extra trouble and care that early 
chickens cost. Of course if you have a large 
number of fowls there would necessarily be 
cockerels and old hens to fatten for sale, but 
do not make it your husiness to sell dead stock, 
instead of making live hens give you hundreds 
of eggs every year of their lives.” 


Old strawberry patches, where there is sure 
to be a mass of roots and foliage turned under 
to rot, are doubly manured, and, if plowed un- 
der, will give excellent returns in succeeding 
crops of grain, vegetables or fruits. 


Early cabbages have been raised by sowing 
seed that was gathered green. A fine crop 
can also be raised from leaf-cuttings. 


Milk should be set in a submerged can at 
52 degrees fur 36 hours before skimming. 


Calves fare better in box stalls, but fillies 
should have a yard to run in. 


Cover your wheat about one and a half 
inches in depth on an average. 


A correspondent of one of our agricultural 
exchanges gives the following instructions how 
to make white maple sugar. He says: “I do 
not use tin buckets; I use wooden ones, well 
painted outside and inside. I think they make 
better sugar the last of the season. The sap 
does not sour in wood as quickly as in tin. 
Sap makes better sugar if it does not freeze 
after it runs from the tree, and is boiled as soon 
as possible. I have two of the evaporators 
made by the Vermont Farm Machine Com- 
pany, Bellows Falls, Vt., each 16 feet long, on 
1,500 trees, so I can boil as fast as the sap runs. 
I use some metallic spouts and some of the 
bass-wood, but prefer the latter, as the wind 
does not blow off half as many buckets as when 
they are hung on metallic spouts. If an evap- 
orator is used, the sooner the‘ syrup is made 
into sugar the better sugar it will make. Every 
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sugar maker should have a sugar thermometer, 
For stirred sugar the thermometer should indi- 
cate 252°, for cake sugar 245°, for tub sugar 
228°, and for syrup weighing 111% Ibs. to the 
gallon 222°. This is for sugar and syrup for 
market; it need not be quite so hard for family 
use. If you wish to make white sugar, don’t tap 
your trees deep; the less grains to the tree you 
cut off, the sweeter the sap and the whiter the 
sugar. Havea pan to sugar-off in one foot 
high; boil it to sugar as quickly as possible 
and don’t stir too much when cooling. If 
likely to run over, use a little sweet cream, 
spattering it in with a teaspoon. Build all the 
fire you need when you commence, if you 
can.” 


A few bushels of salt to an acre makesa 
good manure, especially for garden plots, but 
there are some vegetables with which it will 
not agree. Experiments alone will determine 
when it should be used and when not. 


A writer in Vick’s Magazine says: “The 
practice of allowing parsley to remain where 
the seed was sown without the plants being 
ever thinned out is a great mistake. It may 
be very well, perhaps, if the young plants are 
thinned out asuitable distance apart as soon as 
they are large enough. But then it is far prefer- 
able to transplant the young plants as soon as 
they are of asuitable size. The plants for this 
purpose should always be from seed sown in 


March, and if they are put out early in June in 
good ground, in rows one foot apart each way, 
they will make fine handsome plants by the 
autumn, and furnish a capital supply of fine 
parsley all the winter. We treat our stock in 
this way, and we always obtain leaves beauti- 
fully curled considerably larger than a man’s 
hand.” 


BOOK TABLE. 


JacoB SCHUYLER’s MILLIONS. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. One vol., paper cover 
282 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


This is an American novel of considerably 
greater strength than the average paper-backed 
literary innovation. The publishers have had 
singular good fortune, and have shown unusual 
discernment in getting hold of vigorous dra- 
matic stories that stand on the agreeable half- 
way between the reflective and the sensational. 
‘* Jacob Schuyler’s Millions” is a story that ex- 
pands on the banks of the Hudson River. It 
is full of good local color, touching upon old 
Dutch prejudices and the social and personal 
side of lifein Southern New York. There are 
some good scenes in the book. The Barculos 
and Westerbroecks and Schuylers are all peo 
ple whom we have met and who inspire us 
with interest. The book is anonymous, but we 
hope to hear something more of the author. 
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Two STROKES OF THE BELL. By Charles 
Howard Montague. Boston, W. I. Harris 
& Co. One vol., flexible cloth, 185 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 


The author of this book is a Boston journal- 
ist who appears for the first time as a novel 
writer. ‘Lhe title of the book is rather enig- 
matical, and the whole story has a singular 
turn. The hero is a man just recovering from 
a severe illness whose memory has forsaken 
him and who is haunted by the echo of a clock 
striking two. He®escapes from the care of the 
physician and goes off by himself. While still 
under a mental aberration he enacts some re- 
matkable scenes, which go to piece out the 
plot of the story. The characters are well and 
vividly drawn. Without being in the least 
goody-goody, the book points a strong moral to 
young men of dissolute habits, and brings about 
a perfectly satisfactory denouement at the 
end of the story. 


Tue Eruics OF GEORGE ELIOT’s WorKs. 
By the late John Crombie Brown. George 
H. Buchanan & Co., Philadelphia. One vol., 
cloth, 111 pp. 


No general essay upon the ethical side of 
George Eliot’s writings has met with more 
favor than this discriminating work of one 
whom the author herself regarded as her fairest 
critic. Those who enjoy George Eliot and are 
pleased to defend her books against the unjust 
criticism of the superficial, will be pleased to 
have put into their mouths a fund of strong and 
sound arguments for the high moral tone of her 
philosophy. It is a very common error to esti- 
mate the moral worth of George Eliot’s novels 
by the character of the woman who wrote them 
as she appeared to the world in general, with- 
out the credit of saving principles. Mr. Brown 
writes to meet this fault and meets it both fairly 
and well. 


FRENCH DIsHES FOR AMERICAN TABLES. 
By Pierre Caron. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. One vol., cloth, 231 pp. 


The author of this admirable little volume, 
which has been translated from the French by 
Mrs. Frederic Sherman, was formerly the well- 
known chef d’entremets at Delmonico’s, and 
has a reputation for culinary skill which places 
his recipes among the richest love of the 
kitchen. It is often the case with the agree- 
able compounds of French cookery, that they 
are beyond the mastery or means of ordinary 
cooks. This is not true with Caron’s dishes. 
The recipes are as simple and economical as 
the nature of the dishes allow; they are, more- 
over, presented simply and_ practically so that 
they come within the scope of any housekeeper, 
and will, therefore, prove quite an addition to 
the literature of the kitchen 


THE CHALDEAN MAGICIAN. By Ernst Eck- 
stein. Translated from the German by Mary 
J. Safford. New York, William S. Gotts- 
berger. One vol., cloth, 112 pp. 


This is a realistic little story of Rome in the 
third century, very acceptable for an hour’s 
reading. It lacksthe power and force that 
characterise some of the extended works of 
Eckstein, especially ‘ Quintus Claudius,” but 
perhaps, not more than one would expect in a 
brief tale that affords but little scope for the fine 
arts coming into play in aheavier work. The 
story is that of a clever conjurer, who is bribed 
by arural suitor to separate Hero and her 
lover Rutilius. Olbasanus does this by repre- 
senting to the lovers the displeasure of the 
gods in their union, and succeeds so well that 
they voluntarily abjure each other, though not 
without great suffering. A friend of Rutilius, 
called Bononius, is less credulous, being a 
philosopher, and investigates the statements of 
Olbasanus with the final result of exposing the 
Chaldean Magician and re-uniting the lovers. 


A TouR AROUND THE WORLD. By George 
E. Raum. New York, William S. Gotts- 
berger. One vol., cloth, 430 pp. 


This work is not an exhaustive relay of des- 
criptions, episodes, and observations, such as 
make up the average book oftravel. It isa 
careful collection of notes, clearly, yet briefly 
presented, at once so comprehensive and so 
well condensed that it might serve as a univer- 
sal guide book. Mr. Raum spent two years in 
rambling through the four quarters of the globe, 
and he has with discriminating taste and ob- 
servation made a note of only such sights and 
facts as are really worth seeing and knowing. 
‘A Tour Around the World” is very hand- 
somely printed and bound, and is accompanied 
by a valuable index which is at once a table of 
contents and an appendix. 


BuRPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1886. W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co., Philadelphia. 


This is a finely illustrated catalogue which 
contains all desirable information about seeds, 
bulbs, and plants, fully describes and illustrates 
the leading breeds of swine, sheep, Scotch 
collie dogs, and fancy poultry. It contains 
much valuable information, two beautiful col- 
ored plates, and hundreds of illustrations of all 
varieties of vegetables and flowers, including 
novelties of striking merit. Those of our 
readers who are interested in seeds or thorough- 
bred stock, can obtain Burpee’s Farm Annual, 
free, by addressing the publishers at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Lee & Shepard, of Boston, have in press a 
Japanese story entitled “A Captive of Love,” 
by Edward Greey, author of “The Golden 
Lotus,” “‘Young Americans in Japan,” etc., 
and one of the translators of “The Loyal 
Ronins.” 
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The above design is calculated to cost in the neighborhood of $2,000. The finish through- 
out is intended to be plain as indicated by the outside appearance. The first-story is weather- 
boarded, all above will be shingled. The heights of the stories are, for cellar, 6 feet 6 inches; 
first-story, 9 feet 2 inches ; second story, 8 feet 6 inches; attic, 7 feet 6 inches, all in clear of 
joist. We present the above, hoping the suggestions thrown out will meet the views of some 
who are contemplating building. Address all communications to ARCHITECTURAL BUREAU 
Gopey’s LApy’s Book. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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For description see Fashion. Department. 
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(FOR DESCRIPTION, SEE WORK DEPARTMENT.) 
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~ Is a delicate yet luxurious 
and lasting extract from 
* flowers which satisfies 
zthe most fastidious. 


—*LADIES of taste and culture 
use rou refined perfumes for the, 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department, 
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Fig. 14. Fig. 15. 459 
For description see Fashion Department. 
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For descripfion see Fashion Department. 
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FAITHFU’ JOHNIE. 


Andantino semplice amoroso teneramente. 
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. When will you come a - gain, 
. Then win - ter’s wind will blow, 
O come na by the muir, 
And shall we part a - gain, 
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come a - gain? When the corn is 
wind will blow; Thoughthe day be 
by the muir. Though the wraiths wert 
part a - gain? So lang’s my eyé 
——_—_————~ 


Published in sheet form, 30 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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ga - ther - ed, and the leaves are with - er - ed, 
dark wi’ drift, that I can not see the lift, 
glist - ‘ning white, by the dim elf - can - dles’ light, 
can see, Jean, that face so dear to me, Jean, 
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I will come a - gain, my sweet and _ bon- ny, 

I will come a - gain, my sweet and bon - ny, 

I would come to thee, my sweet and bon - ny, 

We shall not part a - gain, my sweet and bon - ny, 
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I willcome a - gain. 
I willcome a -— gain. 
I wouldcome to thee. 
Shall not part a - gain. 
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«HEALTH « 


Sanitary Science teaches 
how to preserve health by the 
speedy ‘removal of all waste 
matters from the Household, 
but. the victims of 


QYSPEPSIA, 
SICKIHEADACHE 
@ CONSTIPATION 


frequently carry with them 
enough effete and decompos- 
ing material to start an epi- 
demic.. These accumulations 
should be immediately removed 
and perfect regularity in the 
action of the Skin, Stomach, 


lished.’ For this purpose’ nd, 
medicine can compare with, 
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Kidneys ‘and - Bowels estab-’ 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 
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‘The vigorous action of the 
human system is procured 
by the immediate GURE of 
those Spring troubles that 
affect everybody. 


TARRANT'S 








Seltzer Aperient 


(EFFERVESCENT,) 
IT CURES DYSPEPSIA 


By enabling the Stomach to digest 
proper food. 


IT CURES SICK HEADACHE 


By neutralizing excess of acid in 
| Shs 


the System. 


AT GURES CONSTIPATION 


By thoroughly evacuating the 
Bowgls and establishing @ 
regular habit, 


fF —_________ |} 




















